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THIS WEEK 


THE READERS OF AMERICA POLL takes the 
lead this week. First of all, we thank our readers 
throughout the nation who have gone through the 
several tedious motions of clipping, checking, ad- 
dressing, stamping, mailing their ballots. And then 
we thank our statisticians who numbered, classi- 
fied, added, percentaged the votes. There can be no 
doubt but that the readers of AMERICA are a deci- 
sive lot, mostly thinking the same and yet, accord- 
ing to region, thinking in varied percentages. The 
results are presented with no comment. But they 
do furnish material for speculation and for conclu- 
sions on the mind of the nation, and that portion of 
it which is Catholic. .. . THE NATIONAL CATH- 
OLIC COLLEGE POLL, this week, is brought up 
to date. Even as we go to press, some of the missing 
twenty-seven out of the 182 are arriving. The 
Review of the National Catholic College Poll was 
jointly prepared, Albert Whelan doing the figuring 
and Gerard Donnelly doing the featuring. .. . 
NEXT WEEK we return AMERICA to normal. Polls 
are interesting, but how aggravating, and how 
nerve-riddling to their compilers! .. . MARY A. 
BENJAMIN has grown up with autographs and is 
now recognized as an authority on old letters and 
manuscripts. She is associated with her father, 
Walter R. Benjamin, the dean of autograph dealers, 
having established his firm in 1887. Much of the 
data contained in her article was supplied by H. S. 
J. Sickel, of Philadelphia, who has copies of every 
national Thanksgiving Proclamation issued in the 
United States. ... MARY E. McLAUGHLIN is a 
New York business woman who breaks out in our 
and other columns, with provocative discoveries 
and observations. 
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COMMENT 














FREE “ham and eggs” in California suffered a 
major defeat at the polls on election day, as did 
the $50-a-month-at-60 pension proposal in Ohio, 
sponsored by preacher-politician Herbert S. Bige- 
low. But the leaders of these various old-age-pen- 
sion schemes seemed far from downhearted as a 
consequence of their defeated pet projects. Both in 
Ohio and California the protagonists, like other 
John Paul Joneses, declared they had not yet be- 
gun to fight. In California the measure is bound to 
come up again within the year, for the reason that 
the “ham and eggers” control enough signatures to 
put it back on the ballot through the initiative law. 
Unless some amendment to this law is passed, the 
Native Sons will have another dose of the jitters 
before another year has slipped around, and there 
is no doubt that the proposal has had California on 
a hot seat for the past two years. But apart from 
the economic merits of the measures as proposed in 
the two States, some consideration must be taken 
of the reasons that motivated people to grasp at 
any straw, no matter how Utopian, as indigent old 
age dogs their footsteps. It has become a fact, more 
and more, that unemployed men and women are 
finding it increasingly difficult to find a job after 
the age of forty, and the prospect of spending their 
declining years as inmates of a workhouse, when 
they have the ability and willingness to earn their 
own livelihood, begets panic. Opponents of the 
Bigelow plan in Ohio, realizing something must be 
done to allay old people’s panic, are proposing an 
increase of the present old-age State pension from 
$30 to $40 monthly, thus conforming with recent 
changes in the Federal Social Security Act. Cali- 
fornia will, doubtless, have to adopt a similar meas- 
ure, if a recurrence of the “ham and egg” scare is 
to be avoided. 


NOW that the embargo has been lifted and the 
first step taken, what next? If American factories 
instal new equipment, step up production, what will 
happen when the cash of the British and French 
runs out? What will happen when some of the 
admittedly “old hulks” scheduled to convey the car- 
goes are sunk? How far are we to enlarge our 
“territorial waters” to ease the task of the con- 
voys? If England and France ask that the armed 
convoys be allowed to meet the “old hulks” at the 
entrance to American harbors, shall we grant the 
permission? What if they ask it under threat of 
leaving the newly manufactured munitions on our 
hands? If we grant this permission to England and 
France, can we bar German submarines from our 
waters and remain uninvolved in the war? What 
steps will American shipowners take to garner 
some of the trade for which England and France 
can spare only “old hulks?” Have the men who re- 
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pealed the embargo figured out all the answers in 
advance? If so, what kind of answers? Answers 
that will guard our neutrality? Or answers that 
will slowly lead us down the ways that end with a 
splash into war? The American people have a dis- 
concerting habit of settling back when a prelimi- 
nary question has been solved, as though the whole 
problem were thereby taken care of. And while we 
soak in our own sagacity or resign ourselves to the 
inevitable, really important and really dangerous 
things transpire; and America awakes from dreamy 
vegetation only when things have reached a critical 
point. Incidentally, how many Americans thought 
the preservation of American democracy worth the 
bother of voting on election day? 


NONE will be deceived by the about-face an- 
nounced in Soviet Premier Molotov’s address of 
November 6 and faithfully reproduced in Earl 
Browder’s speech in Boston. Mr. Molotov de- 
nounces the present war as an “imperialist and 
capitalist war,” engineered by the international] 
bankers in order to exploit further the toiling 
masses. Even China’s resistance to Japan, up to 
now a cause of causes blest (much to China’s an- 
noyance) by the Soviets, is no longer anything but 
mere participation in the “imperialist” war. This is 
the very war, however, which Communists were 
furiously demanding but a few months ago as a 
protection against Fascism and for democracy. Yet 
the truth is simple enough and can be paralleled in 
any group of quarreling children. The Soviet plan- 
ners are interested in war when it is their war 
working for their own ends; opposed to it, osten- 
sibly, when it ostensibly thwarts those ends. The 
only question in their minds is when and how the 
revolutionary fishing pool shall be sufficiently 
stirred up. Their alternative to war is not peace, 
but civil war. Molotov denounced those who would 
“drag neutrals into the war” but a few days after 
he had dragged three neutrals into the war and 
was planning to drag half a dozen others. A con- 
soling feature is that this rough stuff is shortening 
the queue at the Soviet Embassy’s caviar table in 
Washington. 


LINES of communication seem to be functioning 
once more between Moscow and New York, en- 
abling Earl Browder to hear and retail his master’s 
voice. The new order seems to be Peace with Revo- 
lution, peace with foreign nations, revolution with- 
in our borders. It does sound a trifle ridiculous, but 
it is merely an open return to the old line after the 
titanic failure of the Popular Front and Friendly- 
Hand-to-Catholics business. For all our present 
smugness in the matter, it is just as well to remem- 





ber that it was not our superior intelligence or even 
our sterling Americanism that pushed the Popular 
Front line right into the bleachers. The crack-up 
was due to some stupid quarterbacking by Stalin 
and Molotov and a failure to get the signals across 
to Browder in time for the play. Though slowly 
picking the bleachers out of their bones, the Com- 
munists refuse to admit that the game is over. 
Browder has been given a pair of ear phones to 
catch the signals even over the roaring or booing 
of the crowd. Decidedly, the game is not over, in 
spite of the fact that many Communist rooters 
have rushed to the other side of the stands. Revo- 
lution or quick transition, to use the Browder 
phrase, may be just fantastic enough to be success- 
ful. While our eyes are being deliberately or acci- 
dentally focussed on the European war, the Ameri- 
can scene is disturbing. Millions still unemployed, 
the employed growing weary of mounting taxes, 
relief to the needy overheaded and red-taped to 
desperation, no prospects of betterment in sight: 
there you have all the elements of quick transition. 
If the elements unite, burst into flames, the under- 
lying cause will not be the machinations of the 
Communists, but our own indifference, our own 
stupidity, our own failure to solve an economic 
problem that has no right to exist in a country rich 
in resources as is our own. 


CATHOLIC Action may become a term of ridicule 
unless eager Catholic men and women can find an 
answer to the practical question: what can I do 
here and now? In spite of the appeals and the 
speeches and the blowing of bugles, Catholic Action 
remains a rather nebulous term for any number 
of Catholics ready and eager to throw themselves 
into the work. We have reached a fairly general 
agreement that “something ought to be done about 
it,” but too often we find ourselves stumped before 
the next question. In an effort to dissipate some 
of the fog, the Knights of Columbus are sponsoring 
a series of lectures by Paul Maguire on the Funda- 
mentals of Catholic Action. The purpose of the 
Knights “is not to fill a hall. By a selective process 
we hope to attract a group of serious men and 
women generally interested in Catholic Action and 
who might in a measure be in a position to apply 
the lessons learned.” In a position, that is to say, 
to do something about it. Practical in aim and 
treatment, the lectures will trace the progress of 
Catholic Action throughout the world, explain its 
aims, methods and technique, and endeavor to 
apply the methods to American conditions. The 
New York lectures will be followed by a similar 
series in many cities of the United States. 


THE Maynooth letter on the present war issued to 
guide their flocks by the Irish Hierarchy is a model 
of good common sense united with a truly Chris- 
tian outlook. It is easy to have recourse to vain 
thundering and vapid emotionalism in such a case; 
there is the temptation to descend from the sub- 
lime teaching and exactions of Christianity to ped- 


dle name-calling and arouse passions, which is far 
better left to the press and jingoists. The Bishops 
warn their flocks of the privations and sufferings 
ahead in a war in which their country is not in- 
volved, and call on them to supernaturalize these 
privations, thus turning the evil and malice of man 
into the channels of God’s glory and their own 
merit. Nor should they cease to consider the suf- 
ferings of all engaged in the conflict, “especially of 
those of our own Faith, who are united to us by the 
still closer bond which arises from membership in 
the Mystical Body of Christ.” “Our main preoccu- 
pation in the presence of this great catastrophe of 
war should be to labor and pray for a true and last- 
ing peace. Peace is the fruit of justice and charity 
and hence we should imbue our hearts and vitalize 
our activities with the principles of those two great 
virtues. Charity, as well as justice, sympathy and 
toleration, good will and forbearance, mutual un- 
derstanding and cooperation should characterize 
our inheritance with our fellow men.” We regret 
that this truly Christian pronouncement of the 
Irish prelates seemed too aloof and remote to the 
editor of the London Tablet. The Tablet in days 
past was the stalking horse for the Empire and 
pursued Ireland relentlessly. We thought those 
days had passed under better conditions and under 
other management. There is danger of paring down 
Catholic doctrine on war and peace when one’s 
country is concerned and we have detected small 
outcroppings recently among English Catholic 
writers. Thank God, the Irish Hierarchy has al- 
ways overcome this hurdle. Our only comment is 
the similarity between the Maynooth address and 
the encyclical Summi Pontificatus of Pius XII. 


GHOSTS, banshees, spooks, poltergeists, communi- 
cating spirits, clip wizards, hobgoblins of all de- 
scriptions are mourning today at the passing of 
their great friend and benefactor, the late Herbert 
Thurston, S.J., British scholar and writer, who died 
on November 6 at the ripe age of eighty-three. 
They are mourning because Father Thurston in 
his innumerable writings on spiritism and kindred 
mystifications gave them existence in the brain of 
critical scholars. Let us hope they took cheerfully 
Father Thurston’s kindly but positive and docu- 
mented declarations that that was the only exis- 
tence they could ever hope to obtain; for he was 
the great shower-up of the non-existent, the non- 
sequitur and the pious delusion. Many a good soul 
winced at the application of Father Thurston’s 
scalpel to his pet imaginings. But the sting was 
shortlived, for the pruning, even though executed 
with a born controversialist’s zest, was done with 
a love of truth and goodness that flamed in a priest- 
ly heart, one as charitable to blunderers and sin- 
ners as it was relentless against error and sin. 
America’s Staff are happy that in times past we 
were able to cooperate with Father Thurston in 
some of his most interesting researches. Though 
his task before God is gloriously accomplished, his 
task in the learned world will be a challenge to all 
students to come. 
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READERS OF AMERICA POLL 





THE EDITOR 











HEREWITH are presented the results of the bal- 
loting of the readers of AMERICA on the five ques- 
tions presented to them in our issue of October 21. 
The ballot was printed on the back cover and all 
were urged to check it off and send it to our of- 
fice. A sufficient number interested themselves in 
the poll to give us a cross section of the opinion, 
not only of the readers of AMERICA, but of the 
country as a whole. 

Votes were received from forty-four States and 
the District of Columbia. Only four States failed 
to produce answers: Arkansas, South Carolina, 
Nevada and Wyoming. The heaviest returns came 
from the Middle Atlantic and the North Central 
groups. It is interesting to note that the percentage 
of voters from the States is in accord with the per- 
centage of readers of AMERICA according to States. 

The groupings accordings to regions best indi- 
cate the national sentiment. Accordingly, we have 
combined the States as follows: New England: 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Vermont; Middle Atlantic: 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania; South Atlantic 
and South Central: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, West Virginia; North Central: 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin; Mountain and Pacific: 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
Wyoming. 

The conclusions of the readers of AMERICA on 
the five questions proposed to them are as follows: 


1. Do you, personally, favor the entry of the United 
States, as an armed force, into the present European 
War? 


Yes No Doubtful 
0 ese 2.4% 94.8% 2.8% 
New England ........ 5% 93% 2% 
Middle Atlantic ...... 15% 97% 15% 
South Atlantic, 
South Central ..... 1.5% 94% 4.5% 
North Central ....... 3% 94% 3% 
Mountain, Pacific .... 1% 96% 3% 


2. Do you believe that the United States will eventually 
be drawn into military participation in the European 


War? 
Yes No Doubtful 
BE iis eee eeeens ee 37.8% 36.8% 25.4% 
New England ........ 39% 37% 24% 
Middle Atlantic ...... 36% 33% 31% 
South Atlantic, 
South Central ..... 44% 37% 19% 
North Central ....... 36% 40% 24% 
Mountain, Pacific .... 34% 37% 29% 
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3. Would American intervention in the European War 
on the side of Great Britain and France lead to the 
creation of a stable peace in Europe? 


Yes No Doubtful 
DE Antetths cimibennede 4% 92.6% 3.4% 

New England ........ 7% 90% 3% 
Middle Atlantic ...... 2% 97% 1% 
South Atlantic, 

South Central ..... 4% 92% 4% 
North Central ....... 6% 90% 4% 
Mountain, Pacific .... 1% 94% 5% 


4. Should there be a national referendum before the 
United States declares war and pledges to send Ameri- 
can soldiers to engage in a European War. 


Yes No Doubtful 
RE odes bame wad ea 83.4% 12.8% 3.8% 

New England ........ 83% 14% 3% 
Middle Atlantic ...... 85% 11% 4% 
South Atlantic, 

South Central ..... 80% 14% 6% 
North Central ....... 87% 11% 2% 
Mountain, Pacific ... 82% 14% 4% 


5. On the supposition that the United States declared 
war today—under conditions existing today—and that 
the Government proposed to send soldiers, sailors and 
airmen to fight in Europe: would you consider it your 
duty (if a man of military age) or the duty of men of 
military age (if a woman or a man beyond military age) 
to volunteer, to await conscription, to be a conscientious 


objector? 
Volunteer Conscripted Objector 
BE ee eee ewe tinn 11.2% 26.4% 62.4% 
(A) Men, military age 12.4% 29% 58.6% 
(B) Women, othermen 10% 23.8% 66.2% 
New England .......... 13% 20.5% 66.5% 
MT Mendota niesoen sears 12% 25% 63% 
Dt emeiccieenieabnens 14% 16% 10% 
Middle Atlantic ........ 9.5% 22.5% 68% 
nt dakpiaboaencenesss 9% 25% 66% 
ere 10% 20% 10% 
South Atlantic, 
South Central ........ 10% 37.5% 52.5% 
Pl chaiweksiewdanweed 12% 40% 48% 
eee 8% 35% 57% 
North Central ......... 12.5% 25% 62.5% 
ener 13% 23% 64% 
a a ie 12% 27% 61% 
Mountain, Pacific ...... 11% 26.5% 62.5% 
GRR ae 16% 32% 52% 
i t<udvdcduaheheas ee 6% 21% 73% 


The obvious conclusions are briefly stated. More 
than ninety-four out of a hundred are opposed to 
American entry into the war. Yet, it is half and 
half that the country will be forced into the war. 
Four out of a hundred think our entry would help 
toward a stable peace. It is eighty-three to twelve 
for a war referendum. This is news, and encourag- 
ing argument against war-mongers: fifty-eight of 
a hundred men say they would conscientiously ob- 
ject against serving; and sixty-six women and older 
men would fight with them against fighting. 





NATIONAL CATHOLIC COLLEGE POLL 


REVIEWED BY GERARD DONNELLY AND ALBERT WHELAN 











THIRTY-SIX out of every 100 Catholic College 
students would be conscientious objectors to mili- 
tary service if war were declared in this country 
today. 

Girls, if not more bloodthirsty than their col- 
legiate brothers, are at least more willing to fight, 
because out of every 100 young women it is now 
known that thirty would volunteer to join the 
colors as compared with only twenty out of each 
hundred young men. 

On the part of both sexes there is an overwhelm- 
ing student opinion against the United States en- 
tering the war. But if war actually comes, student 
willingness to fight—if this can be measured by 
their expressed readiness to volunteer—is highest 
among the youngest group of College women, the 
freshmen, and lowest among their older sisters of 
the senior class. 

Strong demand for a popular referendum before 
this country can send its fighting men to Europe 
is shown in figures coming from four out of the 
five great regional divisions of this country, but 
in the Mountain-Pacific States the referendum idea 
is decidedly less liked by the young cap-and-gown- 
ers and the Far-Western seekers after wisdom are 
much less fearful about Uncle Sam getting mixed 
up in Armageddon than their fellow students east 
of Denver. 

This Review recently polled the young people 
in 182 Catholic Colleges and Universities in the 
country and published their replies in our issue for 
November 11. In the present issue this percentage 
study of their replies is being released to the press. 

More than 54,000 men and women collegians, 
the vast majority of them Catholics, responded 
to the poll. Four-fifths of this total were under- 
graduate students, the remainder were engaged 
in law, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, engineer- 
ing, commerce, business and finance, education and 
other graduate courses. 

The survey was national in scope, ballots being 
received from students in 32 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. However 16 States were unrepre- 
sented, chiefly because few—not more than two 
or three—Catholic Colleges exist in this one-third 
of the nation. 

As the first of five questions in its poll this Re- 
view asked: “Do you personally favor the entry 
of the United States as an armed force into the 
present European War?” 

To this question, 45,678 students in the first 
tabulation replied as follows: 

Yes No Doubtful 
2% 97% 1% 


Since the nearly 22,000 undergraduate men who 


filled out the dotted line on this query are of mili- 
tary age and without dependents, and hence like- 
ly to be among the first donning the Army’s new 
slate-blue uniform in the event of war, their 
thoughts and convictions on this question are of 
first-rate interest and significance. The young men 
have definite convictions, it seems, since only 1% 
express doubts. Only 3% of them would like to dig 
trenches among the poppies of Flanders Field, 
whereas a strong 96% would prefer isolation and 
peace on Main Street over here. 

Their collegiate sisters, voting in smaller num- 
bers (14,647) see almost eye to eye with their boy 
friends; the poll shows them to be just over 1% 
favorable toward idiot’s delight and nearly 98% op- 
posed. The young dentists, lawyers, journalists, 
engineers and other graduate students (including 
an untabulated percentage of women) expressed 
themselves in a proportion of 30 to 1 against in- 
volvement. Their ballots registered nearly 9,000 
against and about 300 for this country playing the 
old rescue réle of the Marines in the international 
melodrama. 

The object of the poll’s second question was to 
find out what the collegians thought about this 
country’s getting involved. It asked: “Do you be- 
lieve that the United States will eventually be 
drawn into military participation in the European 
War?” 

Voicing their convictions, 43,137 future effec- 
tives offered this depressing answer. 

Yes No Doubtful 
45% 29% 26% 

A line dividing those same voters into graduate 
and undergraduate columns showed the profes- 
sional students appreciably more optimistic than 
the younger collegians. 46% of the strivers for 
the A.B. degree thought that Uncle Sam would 
surely start the bands playing Over There; but 
the nearly 10,000 would-be doctors and teachers 
were only 41% convinced, and on the other hand, 
well over one-third of them were sure that the 
nation would successfully avoid belligerency. 

But what about an enduring peace in Europe, 
the students were asked: “Would American inter- 
vention on the side of the allies lead to the crea- 
tion of a stable peace in Europe?” 

Here are the ideas of 45,513 boys and girls about 
that: 

Yes No Doubtful 
7% 19% 14% 

Further classification by sex or scholastic grade 
emphasizes the fact that on this question all the 
students, whether masculine or feminine, Collegi- 
ate or University, see things in the same way. And 
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the following statistics seem to prove that the les- 
sons of the last World War are not lost upon youths 
born just about the time American guns were hot 
in the Argonne. 


Yes No Doubtful 
Undergrad. Men........ 7% 80% 13% 
NE i eae ea sg eee 6% 78% 16% 
Graduate M. & W....... 7% 78% 15% 


Query number four on the poll offered these 
young Americans an opportunity to express them- 
selves on the proposal recently quashed by Con- 
gress. “Should there be a national referendum be- 
fore the United States declares war and sends 
soldiers to fight in Europe?” 

In reply, 45,491 new voters rolled up a thump- 
ing three-quarters majority in favor of popular 
control or veto of the war-making powers. 

Yes No Doubtful 
15% 20% 5% 

If this total is measured either by the lipstick 
or shaving soap standard, it will be seen that the 
girls are purer democrats. About 78% of the col- 
legiennes would drive for a constitutional amend- 
ment, as compared with 74% of their admirers and 
brothers. 21% of the bearded sex repudiate the 
referendum idea, but only 15% of the lipstickers 
are against it. 

In the fifth and last place the poll poses its most 
interesting question—one which puts squarely be- 
fore the students the practical question of just how 
they themselves would act if ever the bugles begin 
to blow up and down the streets of America. 

The question was carefully phrased, so as to 
permit practical answers by both sexes. The first 
part is addressed to the men: “On the supposition 
that the United States declared war today—under 
conditions existing today—and that the Govern- 
ment proposed to send fighting men to Europe, 
would you consider it your duty to volunteer, to 
accept conscription, to be an objector?” 

To the women the same question was presented 
thus: “Would you consider it a duty for your 
brothers, men friends, etc., to volunteer, to accept 
conscription, to be conscientious objectors?” 

A total of 51,225 young people, in the biggest 
response of the poll, balloted on this question and 
offered the following deeply interesting division: 

Volunteer Conscripted Objector 
23% 41% 36% 

Translated into terms of flesh and blood these 
figures mean that, if war is declared, about 12,000 
of the country’s Catholic College youths (both 
sexes) would be willing to sign up at once. Con- 
tent to wait for conscription, which would not be 
a long wait, would be 21,000 others. But 18,000 
would resist active military service for conscience 
sake. 

Classified according to sex, the percentages show 
a marked divergence: 


Con- Ob- 
Volunteer scripted jectors Voting 
Undergrad. Men 20% 44% 36% 24,217 
Women ........ 30% 37% 33% 17,010 


This sudden difference, which, of course, merely 
serves to stress the remarkable unanimity of men 
and women on all other answers, was brought about 
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by the whopping vote for volunteering cast by one 
large bloc—the feminine freshmen. But male and 
female agree much better in the approximately 
10,000 ballots registered by the graduate: 

PES covadhs Oeteneues 20% 42% 38% 

Res osvendaseteene 23% 35% 42% 

And there it will be noticed that the males are 
centripetal, the females centrifugal. Women are 
three points more enthusiastic for voluntary service 
than men; but they also go to the other extreme 
and are three points hotter for objecting. 

When the undergraduate totals are broken down 
into classes, i.e., into freshmen, sophomore, junior 
and senior years, a progressive decline in readi- 
ness to fight becomes more apparent as the young 
persons grow in age and, presumably, wisdom. 

Thus among the undergraduate women, an as- 
tonishing total of 40% among the freshmen are 
willing to spring to the colors—or urge their men 
friends to do so. This is the most problematical 
figure in the poll, and represents something or other 
in the minds of nearly 3,000 of the 7,344 female 
freshmen who voted on question five. 

But the sophomores in the female-volunteer col- 
umn drop sharply to 25% and the juniors to 21%. 
The fact that the study of philosophy, or perhaps 
merely a year’s time, does something important 
to the feminine senior is shown by a fourth drop 
in which the girl seniors (2,400 voted) are only 
17% in favor of sending their sweethearts away 
to war at the first salvo of the guns. 

More than 4,500 senior men, casting 795 votes 
in favor of volunteering, achieve the same 17%. 
So do the juniors, while sophomores and freshmen 
show 22% and 24% respectively. 

All this brings the observer to a brief glance at 
those who with a good conscience would accept 
conscription if the country declared war tomorrow. 


Sopho- Fresh- 
ConscriptepD Senior Junior more men _. Total 
Undergrad. 
ieee 43% 48% 40% 43% 44% 
Women ...... 39% 40% 40% 33% 37% 


Graduate men, all classes: 42% 
Graduate women, all classes: 35% 


And here is the same classification of conscientious 
objectors: 


Sopho- Fresh- 
OBJECTORS Senior Junior more men _. Total 
Undergrad. 
6460008 40% 35% 38% 33% 36% 
Women ...... 45% 39% 34% 27% 33% 


Graduate men, all classes: 39% 

Graduate women, all classes: 42% 

The New England States comprise the region 
most strongly opposed to American entry into hos- 
tilities. Close upon New England’s heels are the 
Middle Atlantic and then the North Central States. 
The thermometer reading of their opposition is 
close to fever high—94%, 93% and 92% in the 
order named. But the South Atlantic and South 
Central region is decidedly lower, perhaps by as 
much as 10%, in its dislike for diving in. 

This trend is confirmed by averages which show 
that the Southerners top the rest of the country 
in their readiness to volunteer and are lowest in 
the number of conscientious objectors. 








FINAL REPORT 
NATIONAL COLLEGE POLL 


THE REVIEW of the National Catholic College 
Poll by Gerard Donnelly and Albert Whelan, pub- 
lished. above, was based on the results presented 
in our issue of November 11. 

During the present week, additional colleges 
have sent their final tabulations. To the list of 
Universities and Colleges participating, as pub- 
lished last week, the following are to be added: 
California 

San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco 
District of Columbia 

Trinity College, Washington 

National School Social Service, Washington 
Illinois 

Loyola University: Medical; Commerce; Chicago 

Barat College, Lake Forest 
Montana 

Great Falls Junior College, Great Falls 
New York 

Niagara University Evening Division, Niagara Falls 
North Carolina 

Belmont Abbey College, Belmont 

Sacred Heart Junior College, Belmont 
Pennsylvania 

Villa Maria College, Erie 
Washington 

St. Martin’s College, Lacey 

The total number of Universities and Colleges 
which have reported, to date, in the National Cath- 
olic College Poll, is 155, out of a total of 182. 

Some of the college tabulations failed to reach 
our office before the deadline last week. These 
reports, together with those from the colleges listed 
above, have been included in this week’s finals. 

Below are listed the complete number and the 
percentage of votes cast by the students. As will 
be noted, this total tabulation confirms the verdict 
rendered in the tabulation published last week and 
commented upon in the neighboring columns: 


Yes No Doubtful 

CE fe eaue 2.5% 96.5% 1% 
Complete Totals ....... i 47,483 518 
Colleges for Men 

Percentage .......... 2.5% 96.5% 1% 

| 598 22,334 234 
Colleges for Women 

Percentage .......... 15% 97.5% 1% 

, a ee 273 16,071 154 
Graduate and Professional 

Percentage .......... 3.5% 95% 1.5% 

=r 331 9,078 130 
Regional undergraduates 

New England ........ 2% 97% 1% 

Middle Atlantic ...... 2% 96% 2% 

South Atlantic, 

South Central ..... 3% 94% 3% 
North Central ....... 2% 97% 1% 
Mountain, Pacific... .. 3% 95% 2% 

II 
Ps ncc wen cone 45% 29% 26% 
Complete Totals ....... 21,965 14,162 12,492 
Colleges for Men 
PORGGINe@e .......... 47% 29% 24% 
WOE Ge cwhsteteveess 10,588 6,633 5,649 


Colleges for Women 


Percentage .......... 46% 26% 28% 

Tt cnasebnanie sess 7,502 4,207 4,486 
Graduate and Professional 

Percentage .......... 41% 35% 24% 

ME dis w ab apodecesa 3,875 3,322 2,357 
Regional undergraduates 

New England ........ 45% 29.5% 25.5% 

Middle Atlantic ...... 46% 30% 24% 

South Atlantic, 

South Central ...... 48% 23% 29% 
North Central ....... 48% 27% 25% 
Mountain, Pacific... .. 41% 33% 26% 

Ill 
Yes No Doubtful 
Percentage ............ 7% 79% 14% 
Complete Totals ....... 3,241 38,822 6,974 
Colleges for Men 
Percentage .......... T% 81% 12% 
_ 1,584 18,838 2,850 
Colleges for Women 
Percentage .......... 6% 77% 17% 
_ Se 978 12,472 2,747 
Graduate and Professional 
Percentage .......... 7% 79% 14% 
PE fickbetessebanes 679 7,512 1,377 
Regional undergraduates 
New England ........ 5% 85% 10% 
Middle Atlantic ...... 6% 80% 14% 
South Atlantic, 

South Central ...... 8% 68% 24% 
North Central ....... 6% 81% 13% 
Mountain, Pacific..... 5% 80% 15% 

IV 
Yes No Doubtful 
IND 6 ancnces ceeve 715% 20% 5% 
Complete Totals ....... 36,637 9,608 2,655 
Colleges for Men 
Percentage ........... 74% 21% 5% 
Dt Leesteshécoeeen 17,427 4,946 1,104 
Colleges for Women 
Percentage .......... 79% 15% 6% 
EEE wonecacns tenance 12,541 2,353 1,021 
Graduate and Professional 
Percentage ........... 71% 24% 5% 
EE wvacasepdusaen< 6,669 2,309 530 
Regional undergraduates 
New England ........ 76% 18% 6% 
Middle Atlantic ...... 76% 19% 5% 
South Atlantic, 

South Central ..... 78% 16% 6% 
North Central ....... 73% 16% 6% 
Mountain, Pacific..... 68% 25% 7% 

V 
Volunteer Conscripted Objectors 

a 25% 40% 35% 
Complete Totals ....... 12,825 22,348 19,317 
Men Students 

DEED cccaceceve 20% 43% 37% 

MT sehbecdsuenvnns 7,019 15,067 12,819 
Women Students 

Percentage .......... 30% 37% 33% 

WEE “a tedecuwceceses 5,806 7,281 6,498 
Regional undergraduates 

New England ........ 20% 40% 40% 

Middle Atlantic ...... 22% 40% 38% 

South Atlantic, 

South Central ...... 33% 40% 27% 
North Central ....... 22% 40% 38% 
Mountain, Pacific..... 28% 40% 32% 


The results of the college poll rather agree with 
the views of the readers, as published on p. 144, 
except in the response to Question Five. The col- 
leges would supply more volunteers, and the adults 
lean more toward being conscientious objectors. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY 





AND ITS TRADITIONAL DATE 


The States are split on the President’s Proclamation 


MARY A. BENJAMIN 











WHEN, on October 31, of this year the papers car- 
ried President Roosevelt’s formal proclamation ap- 
pointing November 23 National Thanksgiving Day, 
scarcely a ripple stirred the surface of popular 
thought. The reaction had taken place two months 
before, and a strong one it had been, splitting the 
States in an even half, for and against this chang- 
ing of a time-honored tradition. 

To serious thinkers, it was not so much the ac- 
tual change of dates which was objectionable, as 
perhaps the commercial reason for it put forward 
by the President and his startling words (N. Y. 
Times, August 15, 1939): “There is nothing sacred 
about the date.” His further statement at the time, 
that “it was only since the Civil War that the last 
Thursday of November was chosen for observ- 
ance,” showed an unpardonable ignorance of a tra- 
dition, which has long since been fully absorbed 
into the life stream of the Nation. 

To the Dutch must be attributed the introduc- 
tion of Thanksgiving in America. In their land the 
observance of a National Thanksgiving Day was 
traditional and had grown out of war and strife. 
During their eighty years of rebellion against the 
sovereignty of Spain, it had become the common 
practice to celebrate their victories over the in- 
vaders by special occasions devoted to giving thanks 
to Almighty God. 

The Pilgrim Fathers, seeking a temporary asy- 
lum in friendly Holland before sailing across the 
ocean to America, could hardly avoid absorbing 
some of the influences and customs of the Dutch. 
Fleeing persecution in their own country and seek- 
ing religious freedom, they lived peaceably for 
nearly ten years with their hosts, mingling and 
intermarrying, and noting many customs and tra- 
ditions that were different from their own but not 
inharmonious with their philosophy. 

When, in due time, the Mayflower brought its 
cargo of courageous men and women to the shcres 
of Massachusetts on that cold December 20, 1620, 
the first thought of the small group was to kneel 
by the great Plymouth Rock and offer a heartfelt 
prayer of thanks to God for their safe passage. 
This instinctive tribute took more definite shape 
the following year when Governor William Brad- 
ford, grateful leader of the small band, proclaimed 
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a Thanksgiving Day, an occasion to thank God for 
the good crops gathered that autumn and for the 
continued existence of the Colony. 

The first known and earliest existing formal 
Proclamation for Thanksgiving was issued by the 
Council of Charlestown, Mass., June 20, 1676, ap- 
pointing June 29 “a day of solemn thanksgiving 
and praise to God for such His goodness and fa- 
vor. .. .” In this proclamation, the Council com- 
mended it “to the respective Ministers, Elders, and 
people of this Jurisdiction, solemnly and seriously 
to keep the same.” 

The first National Thanksgiving Proclamation in 
this country was not issued by Washington in 1789 
as is generally believed and as encyclopedists claim. 
Thomas F. Meehan, distinguished Catholic his- 
torian, for example, in his article in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, states: “The first national observ- 
ance was when President Washington, at the re- 
quest of Congress, recommended Thursday, No- 
vember 26, 1789.” Actually the first National Proc- 
lamation was issued by the Continental Congress 
on November 7, 1777. The Encyclopaedia Brittan- 
nica incorrectly states: “During the Revolutionary 
War the Continental Congress appointed one or 
more Thanksgiving days each year, except in 
1777.” This first National Proclamation was issued 
in thanksgiving for “the signal success lately ob- 
tained over the enemy of these United States.’’ It 
is interesting to note that just as this proclamation 
came shortly after the victory of the Americans 
over Burgoyne at Saratoga, the previous month, 
so many of the following proclamations were to be 
issued as a result of some great event in the coun- 
try’s history, until it became traditional to cele- 
brate it yearly. 

That the Continental Congress should have 
passed such an act is understandable in view of the 
influence that the New England delegates, with 
their well-established convictions and religious be- 
liefs, must surely have exerted over their fellow 
members. Three outstanding men in the history of 
the United States were chosen to serve on the Com- 
mittee to draft the resolution for this first Thanks- 
giving: Samuel Adams of Massachusetts, Richard 
Henry Lee of Virginia, both of whom the year be- 
fore had affixed their signatures to the Declaration 


of Independence, and Colonel Daniel Roberdeau of 
Pennsylvania, no less distinguished a patriot. The 
proclamation which they wrote was subsequently 
considered and adopted by Congress. 

Once begun, the practice of issuing a formal Na- 
tional Proclamation for Thanksgiving was con- 
tinued by the Continental Congress annually until 
and including the year 1783. From then until 1789, 
no day was set aside. Under the new Constitution, 
Washington (and not Lincoln as President Roose- 
velt seems to think), in the first year of his Presi- 
dency, at the suggestion and request of Congress 
issued his first National Proclamation on October 
3, 1789, recommending and appointing Thursday, 
November 26, the last Thursday of the month, as 
Thanksgiving. Emphasizing the sacredness of the 
day, the Proclamation recommended “to the people 
of the United States a day of public thanksgiving 
and prayer to be observed by acknowledging with 
grateful hearts the many signal favors of Almighty 
God, especially by affording them an opportunity 
peaceably to establish a form of Government for 
their safety and happiness.” It further exhorted 
the people to “beseech Him to pardon our national 
and other transgressions and to promote the knowl- 
edge and practice of true religion and virtue.” 

The next few Proclamations were irregular; 
Washington proclaimed his second on January 1, 
1795, appointing Thursday, February 19 of that 
year. John Adams, the second President, pro- 
claimed his first on March 23, 1798, recommending 
May 5, and his second and last in 1799, appointing 
Thursday, April 25, the day to be observed. 

During Jefferson’s administrations, no proclama- 
tions were issued at all, as he considered such an 
act too suggestive of a monarchy. His successor, 
President Madison, was not in sympathy with this 
attitude, however, and issued two proclamations: 
one dated November 16, 1814, appointing Thurs- 
day, January 12; and another dated March 4, 1815, 
appointing Thursday, April 13. 

With Madison’s last proclamation, the custom of 
Thanksgiving as a national holiday proclaimed by 
the President was discontinued for exactly forty- 
seven years to the day. It was President Lincoln, 
who, at his own instance, revived the practice by 
his proclamation of April 10, 1862, appointing Sun- 
day, April 13, a day for National Thanksgiving. 

Both the British Encyclopaedia and the Catholic 
Encyclopedia are mistaken in their Lincoln dates. 
The latter claims: “In 1863, President Lincoln 
made his first proclamation, naming the last 
Thursday of November as a day of national ob- 
servance.” The British Encyclopaedia states: 
“President Lincoln appointed the last Thursday of 
November, 1864.” Again by omitting to refer to 
Lincoln’s first three proclamations, it is suggested 
that they were not issued. 

While President Buchanan, Lincoln’s predeces- 
sor, had proclaimed on December 14, 1860, a day of 
national humiliation, fasting and prayer, and Lin- 
coln had issued three similar proclamations in 1861, 
1863, and 1864, the ancient custom of Thanksgiv- 
ing was only revived by the 1862 Proclamation of 
Lincoln himself. 


In 1863, in addition to proclaiming a day of 
humiliation for April 30, Lincoln proclaimed two 
Thanksgiving Days, the first for Thursday, August 
6, and the second for November 26. On this latter 
date he reverted to the day chosen by Washington’s 
first proclamation, and continued the tradition the 
following year, in 1864, when issuing his fourth 
proclamation. Only three successive Presidents 
have seen fit to break that Washington-Lincoln 
tradition up to the present day, although yearly 
proclamations have been issued since that time. In 
1865, Johnson appointed Thursday, December 7; in 
1869, Grant appointed Thursday, November 18, and 
this year Roosevelt has appointed November 23, 
also a Thursday. 

Thanksgiving is not a legal holiday in all states, 
but that it is a holy day can hardly be questioned. 
How does President Roosevelt explain the wording 
of the statutory provision of his own home State: 
“The term holiday includes . . . each day appointed 
by the President of the United States or by the 
Governor of this State as a day of general thanks- 
giving, general fasting and prayer or other general 
religious observances.” (General Construction Law, 
Chapter 27, Laws of 1909 as amended by the Laws 
of 1934, Chapter 180, and the Laws of 1939, Chap- 
ter 920.) 

A curious point to be noted in the reading of the 
New York Statute is that in New York State, ac- 
cording to legal opinion secured by the writer, the 
little conjunction or is interpreted as meaning that 
should the President and Governor not be in agree- 
ment over the date, each one could proclaim a sep- 
arate day of Thanksgiving so that there would be 
two in one year. This is not the case with all the 
States of the Union. Ohio, for example, is obliged 
by its laws to proclaim the same day as that chosen 
by the President. 

This brings us the question: How many of the 
twenty-three States that voted in favor of pro- 
claiming the same day as the President, did so be- 
cause their laws left them no alternative? Were 
California, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, 
New Jersey (New York and Ohio we omit), North 
Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia and 
Wyoming in real sympathy with the change? 
Would they have preferred to celebrate, diplomati- 
cally, both the twenty-third and the thirtieth, as 
did Colorado and Texas? 

Would they have insisted, to the contrary, on 
preserving the now traditional date of the last 
Thursday in November, as did Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont and Wisconsin? One 
wonders what the real choice would have been had 
laws not interfered. Undoubtedly, those who codi- 
fied these laws little thought the time would come 
when this time-honored custom, recognized through 
sO many years as the traditional date, would be 
subject to change. 
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NOW DEATH 
BEGINS TO MARCH 


PAUL L. BLAKELY 











INDUSTRIAL and agricultural production for a 
war-market may give immense fortunes to a few 
men; for the nation as a whole, it produces disaster. 
It was the prospect of war profits that made our 
farmers in the Middle West plow up prairie land 
that never should have been plowed, but should 
have been left for grazing cattle. Today, we are 
reaping the harvest of those war-profits in the dust 
storms which have devastated those war-plowed 
areas. 

Nevertheless, if war should break out in another 
continent, let us not blink the fact that we would 
find in this country thousands of Americans who, 
seeking immediate riches—fools’ gold—would at- 
tempt to evade or break down our neutrality. 

They would tell you—and unfortunately their 
views would get wide publicity—that if they could 
produce and ship this and that and the other article 
to the belligerent nations, the unemployed of 
America would all find work. They would tell you 
that if they could extend credit to warring nations, 
that credit would be used in the United States to 
build homes and factories, and to pay our debts. 

It would be hard to resist that clamor; it would 
be hard for many Americans, I fear, to look be- 
yond—to realize the inevitable penalties, the in- 
evitable day of reckoning that comes from a false 
prosperity. 

If we face the choice of profits or peace, the 
nation will answer—must answer—‘“We choose 
peace.” It is the duty of all of us to encourage such 
a body of public opinion in this country that the 
answer will be clear, and for all practical purposes, 
unanimous. 

The preceding paragraphs were not written by 
me. Nor were they written by Senators Walsh, 
Borah, or Johnson, or by any other opponent of 
the lifting of the embargo on the sale of munitions 
to belligerents. 

They were spoken by President Roosevelt at 
Chautauqua, on August 14, 1936. 

He was referring to the joint resolution declar- 
ing our neutrality which had been adopted in 1935 
by a Congress so notoriously subservient to the will 
of the President that it functioned as a bureau for 
registering executive fiats, rather than as an in- 
dependent department of the Government. “I have 
approved this joint resolution because it was in- 
tended as an expression of the fixed desire of the 
Government and the people of the United States to 
avoid any action which might involve us in war,” 
the President had written, on August 31, 1935. 
“The purpose is wholly excellent, and this joint 
resolution will to a considerable degree serve that 
end.” 
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The President had not changed this conviction 
when, in his Message to Congress, on January 3, 
1936, he wrote that the manufacture of munitions 
for sale to belligerents encouraged the prosecu- 
tion of war. “As a consistent part of a clear policy,” 
he wrote, “the United States is following a two- 
fold neutrality toward any and all nations which 
engage in wars not of immediate concern to the 
Americas: first, we decline to encourage the prose- 
cution of war by permitting belligerents to obtain 
arms, ammunition, or implements of war from the 
United States; second, we seek to discourage the 
use by belligerent nations of any and all products 
calculated to facilitate the prosecution of a war, in 
quantities over and above our normal exports to 
them in time of peace.” (Italics inserted.) 

This was the neutrality which the American 
people, as well as the President, approved at a 
time when England and France were not at war 
with Russia and Germany. On the contrary, Eng- 
land, despite her ardent love for “democracy,” was 
at that time soliciting closer relations with both 
Germany and Russia, while France was turning 
a wistful eye to the Soviet. The only apparent rea- 
son why this time-honored neutrality has been re- 
jected, is that the President and his advisers, 
throwing the wisdom of Washington, Jefferson, 
Adams and Monroe, into the trash-basket, have 
decreed that in future the United States must take 
an active part in the eternal quarrel over the 
balance of power in Europe. 

That is what Mr. Roosevelt styles a return to 
the true and tested American policy of neutrality. 

France and England do not agree. The politicians 
who control these Governments understand clear- 
ly that the President, and a Congress with an eye 
to future patronage, have destroyed that policy. 
If the sale to France and England of poison-gas, 
machine-guns, bombs to be dropped from airplanes, 
and flame throwers is the act of a neutral Gov- 
ernment, then words have ceased to have any 
meaning. Our present “neutrality,” writes the 
editor of the Journal des Débats, means “material 
aid and moral support” for France and England. 
“An endless source of supply is open to us almost 
at our will,” writes Leslie Burgin, British Minister 
of Supply. “The Allied Governments are now faced 
with an arsenal of unlimited resources.” 

Let us make no mistake about it. Both those 
who believe that the United States should actively 
aid England and France, and those who contend 
that this should not be done, agree that this Gov- 
ernment is no longer neutral. That was openly 
admitted in the closing hours of the debate in Con- 
gress. A Congress, called to keep us out of war, 
ends by bringing us to the verge of war. 

As Ray Moley wrote months ago, in his After 
Seven Years, our foreign policy has done nothing 
but “to wangle the United States into a position 
where Prime Minister Chamberlain can and does 
act as though the British might be willing to co- 
operate with us in our war with Germany.” 

Congress and the President have just shown that 
Moley was right. 

Death now begins to march. 


THE POOR SOULS 
NOT QUITE SO POOR 


JOHN P. DELANEY 











THERE are no poor souls in Purgatory. This is no 
heresy. It is a protest, a profession of the irritation 
some Catholics feel when people refer to the souls 
in Purgatory as the “poor souls.” We should, 
rather, call them the happy souls in Purgatory; or, 
if that smack of innovation, we can compromise 
on the traditional expression, “the holy souls.” 

It is not merely a question of harmless nomen- 
clature. My own irritation with the term found 
birth at the death-bed of a dear old lady. Through 
a long life that had been enriched with a full share 
of suffering, she could not remember ever having 
seriously offended her Lord. Yet she trembled at 
the thought of approaching death. It was the vision 
of Purgatory awaiting her that troubled the last 
few hours that should have been a joyful prelude 
to a peaceful passage home. 

She had been reading an article on Purgatory, 
one of those fearful articles that describe with such 
vicious vividness the terrible terments of the souls 
confined in Purgatory. We have all read such arti- 
cles or heard such sermons. You might imagine 
yourself listening to a rip-snorting sermon on hell, 
calculated to put the fear of the Lord into the most 
hardened of racketeers; and you are left with the 
impression that the torments of the “poor souls” 
differ from the torments of the damned only in 
duration. Sometimes, you are almost led to believe 
that the Lord, knowing that Purgatory will come 
to an end, makes up in intensity the vengeance He 
cannot exact in time. 

Such unrelieved paintings of Purgatory are need- 
lessly disturbing to people who cannot reconcile 
this picture with the kindly Christ they know. 
Of course, there is suffering in Purgatory. We 
know that the soul cannot go to God until every 
last venial sin has been washed away and every 
last farthing of temporal punishment paid in full. 
Purgatory is a sort of Ellis Island where the soul 
stops on its way to heaven for a purifying process. 
The very denial of the presence of God, when the 
soul so longs for God, is its severest punishment. 
Yet the intensity of this longing fails to grip the 
imagination. It is difficult to picture its severity, 
and we find ourselves falling back on the physical 
sufferings that the souls in Purgatory must under- 
go. Purgatory thus preached becomes but a slight- 
ly milder edition of hell. 

The fault is not one of doctrine but of presenta- 
tion. Purgatory is the ante-chamber to heaven, not 
a penthouse addition to Satan’s penitentiary. Sure- 
ly Purgatory’s suffering, even the purification of 
fire (which theologians generally teach, though it 
has never been defined by the Church) is not the 
anguished, terrifying, almost despairing suffering 


so often pictured to us. Purgatory is surely not a 
hell-hole of screaming sufferers driven almost mad 
by their torments. 

There is peace and hope and resignation and joy 
in the suffering of the souls in Purgatory. They are 
friends of God. They are happy in the surety of 
that friendship. They are holy with a happiness 
and a holiness surpassed only by the Saints who 
have already passed Peter’s eagle-eyed scrutiny 
and taken formal possession of the Father’s man- 
sions. They are through with life and its worries 
and its anguish and temptations and uncertainty. 
Above all, they are free of life’s one big and only 
important uncertainty. They know that they are 
saved. They know that they are eternally beloved 
of God, and that the enjoyment of His eternal com- 
panionship is but a matter of time. They know the 
elation of triumph, though they must wait a while 
to possess the fruits of triumph. However severe 
their suffering, there are few of us who would not 
exchange any joy here below for the joy in suffer- 
ing of the souls in Purgatory. Poor souls indeed! 

Even here on earth there can be joy in suffering, 
great joy. Even with our intellects blinded by the 
glitter of earthly things, we can grope our way to 
an understanding of suffering and a resignation to 
the Will that permits or decrees our pain. The 
Saints on earth have gone much beyond that. They 
found and they find today great happiness in suf- 
fering, some of them to such an extent that they 
felt let down if God did not admit them into the 
select circle of His friends for whom He reserves 
the privilege of sharing by their suffering in the 
Redemption wrought by His suffering. A saint, suf- 
fering in a hospital bed, however intense the pain, 
thinks of the sufferings of Christ and his own suf- 
ferings become a little thing, a precious thing. Sure- 
ly, in the suffering of such earthly saints, rather 
than in the anguish of the damned in hell, we 
should seek our comparisons for the holy souls in 
Purgatory. 

They must see things with a clarity impossible 
here on earth. They must love God with an inten- 
sity of love that we can barely imagine. Every mo- 
ment of their existence is an act of love, a holy 
longing. They, too, can look on the crucifix, draw 
strength from the Crucifix, draw joy from a suffer- 
ing that brings them moment by moment, with 
thrilling certainty, to the company of Him Who 
has become their one absorbing thought, Whose 
Will has become their will. They are grateful to 
Him that His mercy permits prayers of friends on 
earth to cut short the days of their suffering. 

There is no fear that thoughts of their joy will 
diminish our prayers for them. Though they excite 
our envy, they need our help. With a longing keener 
than the heart-broken longing of a mother for a 
child that has passed away, they long for the day 
of their entrance into heaven. Though they find joy 
in their pain, their pain remains, and we need no 
fearsome, frightening pictures of their suffering to 
induce us to answer their appeals for prayers that 
will satisfy their longing, put an end to their pain 
and gain them entrance into joy eternal. Let us 
pray for the holy souls in Purgatory. 
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CONGRESS. The Senate-House conference, after 
agreeing to several minor changes, approved the 
Senate’s Neutrality Bill. The conferees reported 
the measure to their respective chambers. The 
Senate accepted it by a vote of 55 to 24, the House 
by a vote of 243 to 172. Of the conferees, Senators 
Borah and Johnson (California), Representatives 
Fish and Eaton refused to sign the conference re- 
port. .. . The Neutrality Bill repeals the embargo 
on arms, decrees that shipments of all goods to 
belligerent States must be made in foreign bottoms 
on a cash-and-carry basis. It provides that “when- 
ever the President, or the Congress by concurrent 
resolution,” shall find a state of war, “the Presi- 
dent shall issue a proclamation naming the States 
involved,” if this be necessary for the peace of the 
United States. Following the proclamation, it be- 
comes unlawful “for any American vessel to carry 
any passengers or any articles or materials to any 
State named in such proclamation.” The “right, 
title and interest” to materials shipped to bellig- 
erent States must be transferred to the foreign 
purchaser before the materials leave the United 
States. American vessels traveling on inland waters 
bordering on the United States, aircraft over lands 
bordering on the United States are exempt from 
the general prohibition. On non-military shipments 
to lands bordering the United States prior transfer 
of title is not required. American vessels may carry 
non-military goods and passengers to designated 
belligerent ports in the Western Hemisphere and to 
any port in the Pacific or Indian Oceans and de- 
pendent waters, and to any port in the Atlantic 
Ocean or dependent waters south of thirty degrees 
north latitude. Air carriers are granted a similar 
exemption for ports in the Western Hemisphere 
and in the Pacific or Indian Oceans and dependent 
waters. 


FURTHER CLAUSES. The President may define 
combat areas and forbid American vessels and air- 
craft and American citizens from traveling “into or 
through” such areas. . . . American citizens may 
not travel on vessels of belligerents “except in ac- 
cordance with such regulations as may be pre- 


scribed.” . . . American merchant vessels engaged 
in commerce with any foreign State may not be 
armed. . . . Persons within the United States may 


not “purchase, sell or exchange” bonds or securities 
of belligerent States, or make loans or extend 
credits to such States, and this provision applies 
also to the sale of military goods by persons with- 
in the United States to any person or persons in 
belligerent States. Persons within the United States 
may not solicit or receive contributions for bellig- 
erent Governments. . . . The President is em- 
powered to place certain restrictions on the use of 
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American ports and territorial waters. ... A Nat- 
ional Munitions Control Board is set up to regulate 


trading in munitions. . . . Foreign vessels may not 
fly the American flag. . . . The previous embargo 
on arms is repealed. . . . The measure is entitled: 


“Neutrality Act of 1939.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION. For the second time in two 
weeks, Secretary Wallace advocated a third term 
for President Roosevelt. ... A United States-Vene- 
zuela trade agreement was signed in Caracas, mak- 
ing the twenty-second reciprocal trade treaty con- 
cluded by the Washington Government, the 
eleventh with Latin-American countries. . . . The 
Temporary National Economic Committee an- 
nounced it would maintain a “constant surveil- 
lance” of price movements throughout the nation 
during the European War, in accordance with the 
President’s recommendation. . . . The State Depart- 
ment denied that Joseph C. Grew, American Am- 
bassador to Tokyo, had threatened Japan with 
economic pressure unless she altered her course in 
China. . . . When, following the Molotov speech, 
a demand was made in Congress by Representative 
McCormack for the recall of Ambassador Stein- 
hardt from Moscow, President Roosevelt declared 
he did not believe bad manners should beget bad 
manners. . . . Cabinet members absented themselves 
from the Soviet Embassy’s celebration of the 
twenty-second anniversary of the Bolshevik rev- 
olution. No Senators attended. Representatives 
Boehne of Indiana and Buck of California were the 
only Congressmen present. . . . President Roosevelt 
and the State Department said that the 300-mile 
safety zone approved by the Panama Conference 
was in effect but did not involve use of force by 
American republics. The President declined to say 
what action would be taken if armed belligerent 
vessels engaged in hostile activities within the 
zone. 


WASHINGTON. Following conclusion of the neu- 
trality legislation, the Senate voted 46 to 25 to 
adjourn, the House concurred 223 to 189. . . . The 
Congressional leaders of the two major parties who 
were supposed to remain in Washington and confer 
with Mr. Roosevelt on foreign developments did not 
remain. . .. President Roosevelt signed the Neutral- 
ity Act on November 4. . . . He later issued procla- 
mations placing the Act in effect by finding Ger- 
many, France, Poland, the United Kingdom, India, 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand and the Union of 
South Africa were involved in war. He renewed his 
previous ban on belligerent submarines, both fight- 
ing and commercial, and proclaimed a combat area 
reaching from Norway south of Bergen and the 




















Baltic Sea to Spain. The combat area, the President 
explained “takes in the whole Bay of Biscay except 
waters on the north coast of Spain . . all the waters 
around Great Britain, Ireland and the adjacent 
islands, including the English Channel, the whole 
North Sea to a point south of Bergen, all the Bal- 
tic Sea and its dependent waters.” . . . The Mediter- 
ranean does not fall in the area. . . . Secretary Hull 
issued regulations forbidding American citizens, 
other than Government officials, from traveling 
on ships belonging to belligerents in combat zones, 
unless specially authorized to do so by the State 


Department. 


AT HoME. Before the Dies Committee, William G. 
Ryan, former Communist party member who 
served with the Loyalist army in Spain, testified to 
the songs taught Americans in the Abraham Lin- 
coln Brigade. Some of the verses, he said, were: 
“Forward, Red soldiers, to victory,” “And when 
we get back home, we'll do the same thing over 
there.” . . . The Administration won two decisions 
when the Supreme Court decreed that an airplane 
manufacturer could not add the cost of social-se- 
curity taxes in a contract with the Government for 
airplanes, and that the State of Maryland could not 
charge a tax for recording mortgages of the Fed- 
eral Home Owners Loan Corporation. . . . Declaring 
that the Communist party in the United States is 
stronger than the Bolsheviki in Russia were when 
they upset the Government there, Earl Browder as- 
serted that the United States is the “country which 
is the most ripe, the most prepared for a quick 
transition to Socialism.” . . . Following passage of 
the neutrality legislation, the United States Lines 
requested from the Maritime Commission permis- 
sion to transfer eight of its vessels to Panama reg- 
istry so that they could travel through the combat 
zones. . . . The Standard Oil Company placed some 
of its fleet of tankers under Panama registry. . 

In California, voters overwhelmingly defeated the 
“ham and eggs” scheme to give $30 in State war- 
rants to needy citizens fifty years old or more... . 
Ohio voters rejected a proposal to grant $40 or $50 
a month to retired citizens over sixty. 


DIPLOMATIC FRONT. Featuring Moscow’s celebra- 
tion of the twenty-second anniversary of the Red 
seizure of power, Premier Molotov addressed Bol- 
shevik leaders, called for the overthrow of world 
capitalism. The Communist International issued a 
manifesto summoning Reds everywhere to world 
revolution against “imperialism, war, capitalism 
and profiteering,” urging them to build up a new 
united front against bourgeois parties in all lands, 
and to rally around Russia. . . . The inspired Italian 
press assailed the Comintern’s message, declared 
Russia was involved in imperialism and profiteering, 
was not working for peace anywhere, and least 
of all in the Balkans. The Moscow accusation that 
Italy was waiting to see which side was the strong- 
er in order to share the war spoils was denied, de- 
clared to come with poor grace from Russia which 


seized Poland after the German victory. . . . Italy 
and Greece exchanged formal notes emphasizing 
the “friendly relations existing between the two 
countries.” . .. King Leopold of Belgium and Queen 
Wilhelmina again offered their good offices to the 
belligerents to bring about peace, addressing tele- 
grams to the British King, the French President 
and the Reich Chancellor. . . . Britain is fighting 
“against the substitution of brute force for law,” 
Foreign Secretary, Viscount Halifax, declared, in 
response to widespread demands for the Allies’ war 
aims. “We must, as far as we can, repair the dam- 
age wrought by Germany on her weaker neigh- 
bors,” the Foreign Secretary said. . . . The Osserva- 
tore Romano, Vatican organ, attacked the Com- 
munist manifesto. ‘““The living spaces for Bolshev- 
ism are the dying spaces of the spirit,” the paper 
declared. 


GREAT BrITAIN. The Ministry of Information dis- 
closed that in the first eight weeks of war, Britain 
had seized 500,000 tons of contraband. Thirty of 
the vessels intercepted were American. . . . For 
the aid of Polish refugees Britain granted 100,000 
pounds, Lord Halifax announced. . . . The Marquess 
of Linlithgow, Viceroy of India, revealed his con- 
ferences with Indian leaders had failed, intimated 
he would use emergency powers. Mohandas K. 
Gandhi charged that the British Government was 
using the issue of communal differences between 
Moslems and Hindus to frustrate the Indian as- 
pirations for freedom. Gandhi demanded an Indian 
constituent assembly with authority “to frame a 
Constitution for the future Government of India, 
subject to the safeguarding of minority rights.” 


GERMANY. Speaking in the Munich beer hall on 
the evening before the celebration for the 1923 
putsch, Chancelor Hitler declared England wants 
war, regretted France was joining in, asserted Ger- 
many was prepared for a five-year battle. The fol- 
lowing night, November 8, Hitler in the same hall 
addressed his inner Nazis, then left the hall con- 
trary to his usual custom in this celebration. Eleven 
minutes after he departed, a time bomb either se- 
creted in a room above the hall or hidden in the 
ceiling exploded with terrific force, killed at least 
seven, wounded more than sixty of those remain- 
ing. . . . 687 monasteries and convents have been 
closed in Reich territory in recent months, reports 
disclosed. . . . Following the Encyclical of Pope 
Pius, Nazi persecution of Catholics was increased. 
... The reported torpedoing of the British freighter 
Coulmore off the American coast while the Con- 
gress in Washington was debating the embargo 
measure was “faked” by Great Britain, German 
papers charged. . . . For calling at the Norwegian 
port of Haugesund without permission, Norway in- 
terned the German prize crew which held the 
American ship, City of Flint, turned the vessel over 
to its American crew. . . . The German order for- 
bidding publication of the Pope’s Encyclical was 
protested by the Vatican. 
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BAR THE DOOR 


COMMUNISM has had many followers in this coun- 
try who were extremely useful to the movement, 
chiefly because they were not actual members of 
the party. That some of the Federal employes, 
whose names were published a few weeks ago, were 
of this class, is extremely probable. Whether this 
is true of all, remains a question to be investigated. 
If this investigation is conducted fearlessly, no in- 
nocent employe has cause for alarm, and no guilty 
party will escape. His rights will be respected, but 
if he has violated the law, he cannot envoke “free 
speech”’ as his protection. 

It is certainly the constitutional right of every 
American citizen to think as he pleases on matters 
of government, and he may exercise this right 
without fear of interference by the Government. 
Not only may he think as he pleases; he may also 
speak and write as he pleases, being always re- 
sponsible, however, for his use of this constitu- 
tional right. Obviously, the use of the right is not 
unrestrained. It must not infringe upon the rights 
of any citizen, or interfere with the exercise by 
the Government, Federal, State, or municipal, of 
rights vested in it for the common good by the 
Constitution. 

Hence, while the citizen is free to think that the 
only way to abolish abuses in government is to 
abolish the Government by violence, he is not 
protected by the right of free speech, should he 
urge his opinions publicly, by word of mouth or 
in writing. The Government is bound to protect 
itself, just as it is bound to protect the citizen who 
complains to the police that his neighbor comes 
to his bedroom window at midnight, to disturb his 
peace by speeches in support of free speech, free 
silver, or free lunches for the populace. 

Of course, Governments, just as individuals, have 
been guilty of abuse by improperly restricting this 
right. Municipalities have been known to quench 
opposition orators by falsely alleging that speeches 
interfered with the movement of traffic. On a larger 
scale, Catholics were debarred by the English penal 
laws from speaking or writing, on the ground that 
whatever they might say or write would be dis- 
loyal and seditious. We can tolerate no similar legis- 
lation against Communists in this country. The 
American method is to punish them only when 
they ape the violence of Stalin. 

In view, however, of the notoriously anti-Ameri- 
can character of Communism, it would be folly for 
the Government to pretend that Communism is 
other than it is. The Hatch Act, excluding from 
employment by the Government of any who are 
members of “any political party or organization 
which advocates the overthrow of our constitu- 
tional form of government,” is thoroughly justi- 
fied, and should be vigorously enforced. It is only 
the plainest common sense to bar from the house 
criminals who after robbing it propose to burn it 
down. Sympathizers with the robbers, and their 
fellow travelers, can hardly complain when this 
exclusion is extended to them. 
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THANKSGIVING 


PERHAPS we think that there is no reason this 
year to attach any importance to Thanksgiving 
Day. If we do, it is because we have not even tried 
to count the blessings which Our Father in Heaven 
has bestowed upon us, or because we think that 
the sole test of God’s goodness to us is temporal 
prosperity. He has given us time in which to praise, 
revere and serve Him, time in which we can help 
others more in need than ourselves, time in which 
we can secure for ourselves an eternity of happi- 
ness. Who but God can give time? Who but God 
can so richly reward our use of this great gift? 


MORALS IN THEBBI 


ACCORDING to the Bulletin, published at 
Washington by the Supreme Council of the 
Masons of the Southern Scottish Rite, the cities 
of Cleveland and Louisville have been “consid- 
ering the question of teaching morals in the 
schools.” In the first city, a grand jury “seri- 
ously impressed by the youth of most law- 
violators,” recommended that a course in 
morals for all eighth- and ninth-grade pupils 
be drawn up by the courts, the department of 
public safety, and the teachers. The grand jury 
suggested that discussion of crime and its pen- 
alties, and visits to the jails and the criminal 
courts, be included in this course. 

In Louisville, the discussion arose when Judge 
Lorraine Mix, of the criminal division of the 
circuit court, reported that he was shocked on 
discovering that a majority of the prisoners 
brought up for sentence were young people, 
ranging in age from seventeen to twenty-one 
years. Nothing definite has come from this dis- 
cussion, and Dr. Zenos Scott, superintendent 
of schools, was not ready to approve “a distinct 
and separate course of study on morals.” In 
his view, the school teaches morals through 
the example of the teacher, and instruction is 
provided “from the personal point of view of 
the teacher, and through right emphasis given 
the subjects studied.” “The school child auto- 
matically absorbs a code of morality,” he con- 
cluded, “for children are tremendously influ- 
enced by the adults with whom they come in 
contact.” 

It may be doubted that either the psycholo- 














TRIALS 


PROPAGANDA 


WHAT change will come overnight in international 
politics, no man can tell. But, as Archbishop Beck- 
mann, of Dubuque, said last week, there is at pres- 
ent no reason to suppose that “a holy war” is go- 
ing on in Europe. What is of importance at this 
moment for us Americans is to scotch every at- 
tempt to involve us in this war for the balance of 
power in Europe, to think peace, and pray for 
peace. War in Europe is nothing new. It began 
centuries ago; it will not end with this present 
contest. The best contribution we can make to 
world-peace is to keep out of war in Europe. 


THEBBLIC SCHOOLS 


gist or the practical teacher will agree that the 
child “automatically absorbs a code of morali- 
ty.” Experience has demonstrated that the 
question is not solved so easily. It is true, how- 
ever, that the influence of a teacher may be 
the chief reason why a child fails to absorb 
the elements, and still less a complete code, 
of morality. 

Since Christians form a minority in this coun- 
try, it may be inferred that a considerable pro- 
portion of the teachers is drawn from this non- 
Christian majority. Who, then, can answer for 
the teacher’s influence? He may be a Com- 
munist, or a fellow traveler. He may be filled 
with racial or religious bias, or with both. He 
may have no personal religion, and he may be 
devoid of respect for religion. He may even be 
a moral anarchist. 

From prudential motives, he may keep what 
he thinks to himself, but he cannot keep it from 
himself. It will color his thoughts and his ex- 
pression of them. It will dictate what Dr. Scott 
calls his “personal point of view,” and “the 
right emphasis.” Sooner or later, it will make 
itself felt on the child, and the teacher will be 
protected by the proviso that no religious or 
political test can be exacted from him. 

Dr. Scott has not solved the problem. If 
morals are to be taught in the public schools, it 
must be by men and women who know that 
morality is based upon religion, and who in 
their private and professional lives illustrate 
the beauty and the truth of the code which 
they expound. 


THE FLYING WEDGE 


YEARS ago, when collegiate football was in its 
infancy, there was a play much in favor with teams 
quick enough to know how to use it. It consisted 
in a sudden massing of the eleven, with the huski- 
est player serving as the spear-head of the offense, 
while hidden in the mass was a young gentleman 
to whom the ball had been entrusted. If mem- 
ory serves, this formation was styled “the flying 
wedge,” and usually it erased all opposition. 

An analogy of this play is much favored by the 
examiners of the Labor Board, it seems to us, and 
by most Congressional investigating committees. 
Suddenly massing the authority given to them, or 
claimed, they sweep all opposition aside, and ar- 
rive, it is to be feared, not at the truth, but at 
what the committee or the examiner has decided 
to be the truth before the hearing began. The play 
has the merit of speed, for it brings all argument 
to an abrupt close. But it labors under the decided 
disadvantage of leaving under a cloud of suspicion 
the conclusions subsequently set forth. 

One instance in point is found in the reports of 
the LaFollette Senate Committee which for some 
years has been investigating infringements, mostly 
by corporations, upon civil rights. Some of the 
earlier findings published by the Dies Committee 
furnish another instance. It would be difficult to 
overestimate the importance of these Committees, 
and for that reason, as we have observed on other 
occasions, we think it is a mistake that neither 
Committee permits witnesses to be subjected at 
once to cross-examination. Only through cross- 
examination can the testimony of the witness who 
is honestly mistaken be corrected, and the wiles 
of the perjurer be effectively uncovered. To pub- 
lish thousands of pages of testimony that has not 
been sifted, is far worse than waste of time and 
money. It is equivalent to the issuance, with what 
many take to be Government approbation, of reams 
of truths, half-truths and lies, to be read by a pub- 
lic which has no means of separating the genuine 
metal from fools’ gold. 

Objections of an even more serious character 
have been made against examiners appointed by 
the Labor Board. Probably the criticism they have 
received should really be directed against the rules 
which the Board obliges them to observe. But that 
is small consolation to the defendant, smarting 
under a decision registered against him, after he 
has been denied the opportunity of presenting his 
case fully. 

Last week, G. H. Montague, counsel for a Phila- 
delphia corporation, filed a brief of some 440 pages, 
indicating a number of instances in which the 
Board’s examiner used the flying wedge against 
his client. The case arose when the corporation fell 
out with a C.I.O. union. Subsequently, the Board 
held that the corporation was obliged to deal with 
this union, and to dissolve a “company” union. 
The Board may have been right in its decision, but 
if Mr. Montague is correct, few will agree that 
the examiner followed methods which respected 
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the corporation’s legal rights. At the outset, this 
official, sitting, it must be remembered, in a “‘quasi- 
judicial” capacity, struck from the corporation’s 
answer “every defense which in any way pleaded 
its rights under the Constitution of the United 
States,’ and threatened to hold counsel in contempt 
when he insisted on pleading them. On the other 
hand, asserts Mr. Montague, he had a ready ear 
for hearsay testimony, and threatened to eject 
counsel from the room, when objection was made. 

We offer no opinion on the merits of Mr. Mon- 
tague’s brief. But it can be said that his objections 
have a familiar ring. The law under which the 
Board operates assumes that the employer is 
wrong, and thus divests its proceedings of every 
shred of a judicial character. We do not believe 
that hearings of this kind conciliate respect for 
labor’s rights, or that organized labor can afford 
to rely on a statute which does not protect rights 
wherever they are found. 


THE FEDERAL PIE-COUNTER 


IT will be remembered to the credit of a President 
who was not a great President, William H. Taft, 
that he disdained to use Federal patronage as a 
means of purchasing Congress. Advised on several 
occasions, when legislation desired by him was 
pending, that a more “factual” attitude would en- 
sure enactment, he refused to relax what the poli- 
ticians called “a fool policy.” 

Temptations to which Taft’s successors have 
been exposed were unknown in the first decade of 
the century. The offices and bureaus at Washing- 
ton did not then sprawl over hundreds of acres, 
and they had no branches in Baltimore or in near- 
by Alexandria. The World War marked the be- 
ginning of the change. It brought thousands of 
employes to Washington, and while some of these 
were dismissed by 1920, the succeeding years have 
registered almost four appointments for every dis- 
missal. Today, the number of employes in the Ex- 
ecutive Department is slightly under 1,000,000, and 
is the largest we have ever had, in peace-time or 
in war. There is every reason to believe that this 
number will greatly increase within the next few 
months, as decennial census gets under way. 

On at least half a dozen occasions in the last 
four years, President Roosevelt has called atten- 
tion to the need for a revised civil-service system. 
At the same time, the politicians in Washington, 
if not at his direction, at least with no public rebuke 
from him, have left no scheme untried to wreck 
what little remains of our civil-service system. 

We are well aware that the number of employes 
under civil service has increased since 1937. We 
are also aware that this apparent increase has been 
secured by methods which are intolerable. To ap- 
point a group of applicants, without regard for 
civil-service regulations, and then to declare that 
hereafter they are to be treated as civil-service 
employes, is only another way of inviting a mob 
of hungry politicians to flock to the Federal pie- 
counter, and eat at the expense of the public. 
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THE SEED AND THE LEAVEN 


FOR many years before the coming of Our Saviour, 
a mistaken notion of the Messianic Kingdom had 
been cherished by the Jewish people. In the days 
of their captivity, they had at first hoped, and then, 
misreading the Prophecies, believed that the Mes- 
sias would free them by founding an earthly king- 
dom. The more spiritual-minded knew that His 
mission would be primarily supernatural, since He 
was to save the people from their sins; still, even 
among these, many thought that to His authority 
as the Son of God, He would add the pomp of the 
restored Kingdom of Israel. 

The Apostles too shared this belief, and even 
bickered about their rank in the earthly kingdom. 
After all that Our Lord had tried to teach them, 
and even after what they themselves had witnessed 
of His Passion and Resurrection, they still yearned 
for the thrones which they were to occupy as 
judges of the people. On the Mount of the Ascen- 
sion, knowing that He was about to withdraw His 
visible presence from them forever, this ambition 
persisted, and they asked, almost timidly; “Lord, 
wilt thou at this time restore again the kingdom 
unto Israel?” (Acts, i, 6.) 

Doubtless in later years the Apostles must have 
wondered how they could have been so blind to 
the nature of Our Lord’s Kingdom. The true mean- 
ing of the two parables contained in the Gospel for 
tomorrow (Saint Matthews, xiii, 31-35) must have 
frequently consoled and encouraged them. The 
Kingdom of Heaven, Our Lord had said, was like 
unto a grain of mustard seed, “the least, indeed of 
all seeds,”’ but it becomes a tree, “so that the birds 
of the air come and dwell in the branches thereof.” 
The crib of the Church was poor and lowly, as was 
the crib at Bethlehem. The Saviour was not born 
as the heir of a royal house, nor was He wrapped 
in fine linen and purple. Yet that little Babe was 
very God. His mission was to save the world from 
sin, and the Church, beginning its work with twelve 
lowly men from a despised country, was to con- 
tinue His mission to the end of time. 

In those early days, the influence of the Church 
was not widespread. In time, it was to be like unto 
the leaven, “which a woman took and hid in three 
measures of meal, until the whole was leavened.” 
The work of leaven, while sure and thorough, is 
slow. Through the coming of Christianity, the face 
of the earth has been renewed, yet because of the 
deeds of evil men, there is always work for the 
Church to undertake. For only through the leaven 
of Christianity can the world be saved. 

When we honestly compare our lives, as they 
are, with our lives, as they should be, we can draw 
a useful, perhaps a necessary, moral from this 
parable. Is our conduct like the leaven which 
spreads the message of the Church throughout that 
little part of the world in which we live? 

Good Catholics do more to establish the King- 
dom than the most learned writers and the most 
eloquent preachers. For they show in ways that 
the world cannot misunderstand what a life lived 
in God and for God can mean. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


HEART'S BLOOD 

EpiTor: The question of J. H. B. Hoffman as to 
why American Catholics are opposed to participat- 
ing in a war against Nazi Germany and Soviet 
Russia seems to me to be entirely arrogant, wholly 
foolish and strictly un-American. 

Why should Americans participate in any Euro- 
pean war? Does not Mr. Hoffmann know that this 
is a continuation of an historic balance-of-power 
struggle and a trade war? 

Are we expected to be prepared every generation 
to salvage the British Empire? He says: “I think 
that later it may be necessary for America to enter 
the war to save Britain and France and incidentally 
ourselves.” Yes, he states a case against himself, 
for that is just what would happen. We would pour 
our hearts’ blood once more onto the fields of 
France or Germany to make the world safe for 
English Imperialism. We don’t need to save our- 
selves from anyone. English propaganda is now 
busy: very soon she will be fighting a holy war for 
democracy and we’d go in to help keep India and 
Egypt in slavery. 

I wonder how far those two thieves, Herr Hitler 
and Comrade Stalin, could go together? 

I’m afraid Mr. Hoffmann must guess again. If 
Adolph and his pagans won this brawl, he would 
have to fight Stalin, and I am sure that the com- 
rades would prefer to watch for an exhausted Eu- 
rope (and perhaps America) so that they could 
step in and take over the ruins of European civil- 
ization and culture. 

Mr. Hoffmann is restless to rush into European 
squabbles. They mousetrapped Wilson in 1917- 
1919 on a deep reverse—Lloyd-George to Balfour 
to Clemenceau. England and France won the game 
and we paid the bill: or is the Hoffmann memory 
so poor? 


New York, N. Y. THEODORE MCDONALD 


REMINDER 
Epitor: Perhaps, J. H. . Hoffmann should be 
be reminded, it is that the British-disliking Irish, 
having always to do the largest share of the fight- 
ing and dying in America’s wars, have grown weary 
of the fruitless process which gains them nothing 
except the preservation of their object of dislike. 

Or perhaps, while still remaining pugnacious, the 
unreasonable Irish must have a sop for their Cath- 
olic consciences, and up to the present have not 
been persuaded that the present war is holy. It 
pains me to waste good paper to remind Mr. Hoff- 
mann that Britain and France are not fighting for 
Christianity but for the preservation of ill-gotten 
empires—heathen empires, Mr. Hoffmann. 

If Britain and France can’t lick the other cove- 


tors of empire, let them hand their spoils over. The 
victims will never feel the difference in the change 
of masters. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. O’M. 


NATION WITHOUT COUNTRY 

Epitor: In your editorial, Deathless Poland (Octo- 
ber 14), is reflected the spirit and history of the 
Polish people. 

Poland has been a nation of heroes who have 
sacrificed their lives that Europe might live. The 
Polish were the barrier between Cossack barbarism 
and European civilization. Then again it was Jan 
Sobieski and his Polish Legions of Sodalists who 
repelled the Turkish hordes at Vienna. Now again 
Poland has given its life that Europe might arm 
and defend itself against a power as bad as the 
Russians and Turks ever were. Will Poland’s sacri- 
fice have been in vain? 

Through a bitter history of tyranny, oppression 
and suffering, the Poles have kept alive their Faith 
and patriotism. Now again Poland has been parti- 
tioned. Poland has become a nation without a coun- 
try. There will be more sorrow and tyranny, but 
the Polish people courageously look forward to the 
day when Poland will again take her rightful place 
among the nations of the world. Its fate is in the 
hands of God. 


Los Angeles, Calif. ALFONS J. ANTCZAK 


FIRESIDE ADVOCATE 

EpiTror: Patrick Keating (AMERICA, October 28) 
says: (1) that he thinks “it mean of Monsignor 
Sheen to bring Mrs. Roosevelt’s name into his arti- 
cle on Communism.” He then writes: (2) “The 
American people know that Mrs. Roosevelt would 
not knowingly or willingly attend, let alone address, 
any organization savoring of Communism.” 

For statement one Mrs. Roosevelt has consti- 
tuted herself a public figure, even a paid newspaper 
correspondent. Her sex has restrained many at 
various times from criticism of not a few of her 
ineptitudes. But is there any good reason why this 
should be so, why she should be immune from criti- 
cism? I find nothing whatsoever mean or even in- 
appropriate in Monsignor Sheen’s factual state- 
ment, nor do any of my immediate friends. 

As for number two, I believe that the American 
people in general would be pleased to see Mrs. 
Roosevelt quietly retire to her fireside. Neither in 
public speech nor in newspaper article does she rise 
above the commonplace, a something that is also 
factual. As for the American people realizing that 
she would not knowingly or willingly in any way 
league herself with any organization savoring of 
Communism, the record is very clear and many of 
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the American people know that record and know 
where to find it; they know what Monsignor Sheen 
knows, viz., that she did “knowingly and willingly” 
address Communist fronts and brought dupes of 
Communism to dine with her at her Poughkeepsie 
home—usually the keenest honor that one accords 
to another. She knew because she was told, repeat- 
ing after she was told, just as she was told, with no 
result, of her painful position in the recent Spanish 
controversy. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. EDWARD I. FENLON 


IGNATIAN CHAPEL 

Epitor: There is good reason for the confusion of 
your correspondent regarding the chapel on Mont- 
martre where Saint Ignatius and his companions 
first joined their efforts. The original chapel no 
longer exists. 

The present difficulities of communication pre- 
vent the checking of my references; however, an 
accepted historian of Paris relates that the first 
Jesuits banded themselves together in a small 
chapel which was in the garden of a convent on 
Montmartre. He notes in passing that the assistant 
sacristan, who loaned the key to Saint Ignatius, 
did so without permission of her superioress. 

This chapel was utterly destroyed during the 
Revolution. Its site is now covered by the cobble- 
stones of the Rue Antoinette, about ten yards from 
the present convent of the Helpers of the Holy 
Souls. 


New York, N. Y. (REv.) GUSTAVE DUMAS, S.J. 


TAIL TWISTER 

Epitor: Can the Roosevelt Government actually 
expect American Catholics to obediently engage in 
the murder business so that a non-Christian race 
may be revenged on the Germans, among whom 
are legions of faithful Catholics, and that tottering 
England may escape merited destruction—the very 
England which has hunted men to the caves and 
mountains and has hanged and disemboweled them 
for being Catholic? This Government has shown a 
callous indifference to the destruction of Catholics 
in Spain, Mexico, Russia, etc. Its sympathies have 
been with non-Christians and anti-Christians. 

New York, N. Y. SEUMAS O’R. O’SHEIL 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Epitor: Mary E. McLaughlin, after recent visits to 
retail stores, rightfully deplored the scarcity of re- 
ligious Christmas cards (AMERICA, October 14). 

The Detroit Council of Catholic Organizations 
has begun a nation-wide campaign to increase the 
purchase of Christmas cards which by sentiment 
or decoration relate to the Nativity of Our Lord. 
The National Council of Catholic Women is whole- 
heartedly supporting this crusade. 

Replies to our questionnaire from forty of the 
largest manufacturers of Christmas cards disclosed 
the following facts: 1. Some firms have expended 
much time and effort to produce lovely religious 
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Christmas cards, only to lose money because of no 
demand. The manufacturers will gladly increase 
their output of religious cards if the public de- 
mands them. 2. A campaign to suggest purchase of 
religious cards would be received favorably by the 
public at this time. 3. The campaign should start in 
October and continue through November and De- 
cember. 4. An estimate of the number of religious 
cards produced perhaps does not exceed ten per 
cent of the total. 5. The demand reported by stores 
this Christmas will determine the percentage of 
religious cards for 1940 which are prepared in 
February. 

Suggestions for the campaign: 1. Have all Cath- 
olic organizations pass resolutions urging their 
members to buy and urge others to buy religious 
Christmas cards. 2. Have Catholic schools and col- 
leges enter the Campaign; prepare posters, etc. 
3. Cover all Catholic papers and periodicals, also 
secular dailies wherever possible. 4. Obtain cooper- 
ation of Protestant papers and various religious 
organizations. 

Detroit, Mich. RAYMOND R. CAMERON 
President: D.C.C.O. 


LADY AND DRINK 

EpiTor: Contesting the charge of growing intem- 
perance in our times, AMERICA recently called fa- 
vorable attention to a young debutante who was 
seen in the act of drinking milk in a New York 
night club. Whether this singularly incongruous 
procedure can be taken to mean that women are 
not drinking generally, I for one am disposed to 
doubt. Because if one lady in a gathering is com- 
mended for drinking milk it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the rest of the ladies were engaged in 
bibulous operations of quite another nature. And if 
it is objected that there is nothing unseemly about 
a lady taking a hard drink, why, then, do you 
praise her for taking a soft drink? 

The terrible truth is that the use and abuse of 
whiskey is rapidly increasing in this country, 
among men and women alike. Alcoholism account- 
ed for fourteen per cent of all first admissions to 
Maryland hospitals during the last five years and, 
according to the State Board of Mental Hygiene, 
our number of alcoholic patients has been rising 
steadily during the last twenty years. It is safe to 
assume that the same conditions obtain elsewhere, 
at least tentatively. 

We hear without end that drinking with modera- 
tion is good; but we seldom hear that abstinence is 
decidedly better. We hear weird parallels drawn 
between whiskey and cheese, as though TB or DT’s 
might arise quite naturally from a heavy consump- 
tion of either; but the Indians called whiskey fire- 
water, and with better reason. It seems to me that 
some champions of moderate drinking are given to 
rather immoderate thinking. They are so enthused 
over the proper use of liquor that they fail to con- 
sider the dreadful toll of those who use it badly, 
and the manifest advantages of those who won’t 
use it at all. 


Baltimore, Md. THOMAS J. LEARY 
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SOME LITERARY ADDENDA 
TO THE CONCISE OXFORD 


MARY E. McLAUGHLIN 








APART from a comparison by some scholar or 
expert critic, nothing, I believe, will show so quick- 
ly as the Addenda of the Concise Oxford Dictionary 
the differences in the English language as under- 
stood in England and as used by Americans, these 
addenda being dated as recently as 1934. These 
new words are, according to the reviser, either fur- 
ther senses of words already defined, or new words 
not recorded in the body of the book; and the ad- 
mission is openly made that the cinema has made 
the average Englishman familiar with American- 
isms, the meaning of which he had to guess. 

Such additions to the language as “attaboy” and 
“blotto” do seem recent, but certainly “Arbor Day” 
is old, not to mention “Acushla” from Ireland, and 
“altogether” meaning nude. I thought Trilby used 
that word when discussing her posing. It was fine 
to learn that a “bread-and-butter” letter in Eng- 
land is a “roofer,” though a Yank on a bread-line 
might be surprised to learn that he was joining on 
a “queue.” “Bohunk” credited as United States 
slang appears, as does “baloney” also United States 
slang, which word is hard to imagine on British 
lips. “Babbittry” with a small b is derived, we are 
told, from Babbitt, a novel by Sinclair Lewis. 
“Bring home the bacon” now appears, but as slang. 
“Binge” which I thought pure British, as I had first 
heard it in England back in 1924, only now appears, 
while Bingo does not yet merit notice. “Birdie” and 
“beret” are listed, the Basques apparently having 
sent the beret here before «ending it to England. 
“Buddy” a good word of war vintage is classed as 
United States colloquial; and under broad we find 
“broadmindedness” and one wonders why this word 
had not been considered before. 

I was delighted to find “coolth” a euphonious 
sound absolutely needed and which I thought was 
my own private coinage; while hard by ‘“cootie,” 
“corona” (cigar) and “cellophane” now make the 
grade in England. “Chewing gum” is carefully 
noted as originating in the United States, so please 
do not blame the British for this awful habit. Of 
course “Comstockery” is pure American as we all 
knew, but I doubt that many Americans know that 
“Clydesdale” is a breed of heavy draught-horse 


from the Clyde district; our former brewery horse, 
I imagine. 

The English may now “debunk” and a “deb” 
may have a “date,” all three carefully labelled 
United States colloquial. “Derby” again United 
States colloquial pronounced derbi (lest it be con- 
fused with the sacrosanct English Derby) is but a 
bowler hat. The sovereign State of Kentucky should 
have something to say to that! It seems very late 
in the day for “Douai’”’ to appear since the Douai 
translation of the Bible appeared in the seventeenth 
century. Since “bump-off” seems to have come in 
with gangsters, it is natural that this should be 
considered a recent acquisition to the language, but 
that this should happen to our old and reliable 
“bum” may indicate that the English felt no need 
for such a good word, which we would sorely miss. 
“Eucharistic Congress” is now defined, though this 
international function was not exactly an unknown 
meeting previous to 1934. While “slacker” as we 
know it since 1916, does not appear, the French 
“embusqué,” seemingly our swivel-chair officer, is 
called a “Cuthbert” which is rather hard on the 
lads so christened. This might possibly be Grover 
Cleveland Bergdoll’s designation in England, since 
he could not there have been a draft-dodger. 

The “Ferris wheel” and “Fianna Fail” are now 
recognized; also “fiat money”; and my urban mind 
learned that “forsythia” is from William Forsyth, 
English botanist. “Gotham,” “Grolier” and “Guin- 
ness” are certainly not new and should be even less 
new in England, but they appear in this Addenda 
with “gangster” and “gag-man.” “Hot bills” are 
newly issued money whereas “hot dog” is defined 
as we might define it, though it is carefully charged 
as United States colloquial. England wants it under- 
stood that she is taking no responsibility for these 
queer American words that have crept into the 
language and which she is only now tolerating. 

At long last, 163 years, “Independence Day”’ is 
noted, with an older word “Ichabod,” got from the 
Old Testament. I have always wondered what a 
“buckaroo” is and neither the dictionary proper 
nor the supplement enlightens me, but I did learn 
that a “jackaroo” (Austral slang) is probably port- 
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manteau of Jack and kangaroo. And a curb-broker 
is a kerb-stone broker in London. 

Leninism, from Lenin, assumed name of V. I. 
Ulianov, leader of the Russian Revolution, is noted, 
but Stalin and Trotsky must patiently await death 
before being embalmed in Oxford immortality, just 
as our Presidents must modestly die before they 
may grace a postage stamp. We gave to the Eng- 
lish “maverick” and “mike,” and they in turn give 
us “muliebrity,” though I cannot find a feminine 
for virile. I have always wanted to say mulieral or 
mulierile and I have often pondered on the probable 
feminine of triumviri and avuncular. Since the ap- 
proval of this supplement the British may now have 
a “kimono” Jap, a “kitchenette” and a “kitty,” 
which last may mean the “jack,” but the compiler 
questions this, not daring certainty. “Raglan” now 
enters boldly into Bond Street, but why this late 
date when called after a lord, a Crimean com- 
mander? 

An increase in salary may now be called a “raise” 
and it would seem to me, times being what they 
are, more appropriate to withdraw that meaning 
than to circulate it. A slang expression of derision 
or dismissal is the ancient and well-known Ameri- 
can “raspberry.” “Snow,” slang for cocaine, was 
apparently not known in England until January, 
1934; nor had the following been in recorded use: 
“soda-fountain,” “souse,” “sucker,” “sheeny’—all 
pretty rowdy and very American. A “sucker” 
means a “green-horn,” but our precise, night-club 
understanding of this most expressive term seems 
completely unknown in Mayfair or in Soho. Why 
the dictionary users of England had to wait until 
1934 for meanings of such ancient expressions as 
“studio,” or “sex” in combination v.g. with instinct, 
or “Sursum Corda” or “Secretary” (of State, 
United States and Vatican) or “straight” (for neat 
with whiskey) seems strange. Surely these words 
were in good standing and should not have had to 
wait around on probation for years. 

I am positive that many Americans do not real- 
ize that “squish” means marmalade and further- 
more that it is an echoic word. “Super-man” fur- 
nishes a natural opposite, “sub-man” which I do 
not believe the average lay-American uses over- 
much, though he is only too familiar with “sur- 
tax” which is a tax on incomes of over 2,000 
pounds. “Surrey,” though the name of a county in 
England, is an American derivative when it means 
a certain type of carriage. If made from the Ox- 
ford receipt, “succotash” would be hard for us 
to recognize since it is defined as “green maize and 
beans (and salt pork) boiled together,” whereas we 
foolishly believed it to be nothing but lima beans 
and corn. “Soroptimist” and “sorority” appear. 
“Tepee,” perhaps because becoming rare, is only 
now being defined, probably having been ignored 
before as being but the usual home of the average 
American, with or without squaw and tomahawk; 
and “trolley-car,”’ also just about obsolete in these 
United States, only now finds its way, among re- 
spectable English words. The “tong,” too, now 
penetrates the fastness of England. 

“Begorra” should have crossed the Channel 
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quicker than it crossed the ocean, but it did not. 
“Cafeteria” is now approved in England, particu- 
larly as the customers “fetch” their wants, while 
Americans carry a tray. “Co-ed” appears, though 
what the Cambridge students called the Merton 
lassies heretofore would be interesting to know. 

The body of the Oxford dictionary defines a 
Rotarian, but an Elk is just a large animal found 
in North America or Europe. ‘“Hokum”’ is rated as 
probably portmanteau of “hocuspocus” and “bun- 
kum” and is now considered mainly an output of 
Hollywood, though to our knowledge the movies 
have no monopoly of this appeal to the uncritical. 

A new use for “mint” in connection with prints 
and stamps is given; but there is no suggestion of 
even a contemplated marriage between mint and 
julep, “mint” being but an aromatic plant and 
“julep” (United States) being iced spirit and water. 
Like a fine ship, a mint julep is always more than 
the sum of all its parts. A “clerk” pronounced 
“clerk” is United States colloquial for shop-as- 
sistant; this is not to be confused with “clerk” pro- 
nounced “clark” meaning, in England, a sort of 
clergyman, bank employe, etc. 

The unscholarly American believes a “dolly” to 
be the diminutive of his little girl’s toy-baby; but 
to an Englishman, in India, it would mean a present 
of fruit or flowers to a superior. And while “divi” 
might sound in our ears like divide-up as applied 
to spoils, in England it is “co-op. societies’ slang 
for dividend.” 

“IT should worry” becomes the very dignified “it 
doesn’t trouble me at all’ and loses much thereby, 
though “whoopee” comes off a bit better “to re- 
joice noisily”; but I wonder why the omission in 
the body of the work of such words, now added, as 
“wanderlust,” “Washington” and “Waterloo” since 
both foreign terms and proper names have ap- 
peared. 

The slang “yegg’”’ may now appear in English 
detective stories and he might conceivably be “yel- 
low’; while the Concise Oxford users may now 
know what is meant by another undignified United 
States colloquial expression “Be yourself.” 


PROPAGANDA NOVELS 


A HOST of novels ushered in the present year, 
the specific purpose of which was to voice the 
wrongs of the minorities under the heel of the 
totalist powers. It was natural enough that writers 
of kindred blood should rise to champion their 
brothers’ cause. And, after all, what better vehicle 
than fiction could be found? Stirring novels in 
other times but similar circumstances have rocked 
nations to their foundations. 

Strange as it appears in view of the increasing 
provocations in Europe, the number of propaganda 
novels has decreased as the year advanced. The 
reason is hard to find, but it might be safe to haz- 
ard that, had any of these early 1939 literary offer- 
ings achieved any measure of success, publishers 
as well as authors would have deluged the book- 
market with their wares. A. W. 
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A SMALL MAN 
IN A BIG THEATRE 


Mr. Crpper oF Drury Lane. By Richard Hindry 

Barker. Columbia University Press. $3 
AS one of the Columbia University Studies in English 
and Comparative Literature, this is a work of consider- 
able scholarship. But, although its blurb looks to a wider 
public, “interested in the lives of entertaining men,” 
there is little in the book except for the student of the 
early eighteenth-century theatre, for Colley Cibber was 
a small man both in natural graces and in the history of 
his medium. 

An incident from his own Apology vividly suggests 
the painfully precocious character of the boy. While he 
was being pummeled by another boy, Cibber’s best 
friend, who had suffered from his jeers, stood by en- 
couraging the assailant with cries of “Beat him sound- 
ly!” In later life he was scarcely more popular, differing 
from the gentlemen of the Wilde epigram only in that 
he had enemies as well as being cordially disliked by his 
friends. Fop, indifferent actor, “plagiary” and ridiculous 
laureate, Cibber’s career coincided with a particularly 
stormy theatrical era when the patent theatres waged 
petty war between themselves, and Cibber himself, by 
devious means, served in the management of Drury 
Lane in one of its most sterile periods. 

Although he is credited by Nicoll and other authori- 
ties with being the first to capitalize on the growing 
sentimentality of audiences by introducing the drawn- 
out immoral play with the hasty moral conclusion, along 
with a bourgeois gentility to the theatre, it is a slight 
enough distinction when one considers the triviality of 
his works. His greatest success was a political libel, and 
his verse was so pedestrian that, upon his selection as 
“birthday fibber” by the unliterary Duke of Grafton, the 
outraged Pope exclaimed, 

Tell, if you can, which did the worse, 
Caligula or Grafton’s grace? 

That made a consul of a horse, 
And this a laureate of an ass. 


Mr. Barker, however, is not to be charged with Cib- 
ber’s dulness. He discusses Cibber’s later life, including 
the controversies with Pope and Fielding, and presents 
a marginal history of a vigorous period in English lit- 
erature with ample documentation for the interested 
student. Tuomas J. FITZMorRRIS 


STEVENSON IN 
SENTIMENTAL BIOGRAPHY 


Home From THE Sea. By Richard A. Bermann. The 

Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.75 
A TRANSLATION from the German, Mr. Bermann’s 
book treats of the last two years of Robert Louis Stev- 
enson’s life, the years of sickness, of aspiration, of lone- 
someness. It is an attempt to recreate imaginatively the 
very mental attitudes and inner thoughts of the great 
Scotsman as he waited for his death, surrounded by that 
curious company of his wife’s relations, a group whom 
Mr. Bermann treats with either a considerate charity or 
a certain ignorance. The book is prettily written, it is 
more or less correct, it represents considerable effort, 
and yet it has no real excuse for existence. Those readers 
who like romanticized and sentimental biographies of 
celebrated authors will be pleased with it, but it remains 
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At All Catholic Bookstores 


MORALITY AND THE 
MYSTICAL BODY 


by EMILE MERSCH, S.J. 
Translated by Rev. Daniel F. Ryan, S.J. 





THIS important work on the Mystical Body and its appli- 
cation to the problems of contemporary humanity is as 
modern as television. It reconciles the individualist and the 
collective tendencies in the modern State. It treats of 
Prayer, Private Property, of Love, Marriage, and Chastity, 
and the Obedience of the Child, the Citizen and the 
Religious, in the positive and optimistic spirit of super- 
natural Ethics. (Ready Nov.15) $3.5@ 


THE DARK WHEEL 
by S. M. C. 


The author of Brother Petroc’s Return scores brilliantly 
again with this fanciful novel of the spiritual growth of 
Greville White, who, miraculously suspended between time 
and eternity, is able to perceive not only the lives of good 
people, but also the ultimate reward of such living. *°%§2.00 


LYRIC POEMS 
by William Thomas Walsh 


Dr. Walsh’s reputation as a novelist and historian has 
tended to obscure the fact that he is accepted as one of the 
first rank poets of America. This collection represents his 
best work over a period of years. No one interested in the 
present status of Catholic literature can afford to be with- 
out this important contribution to our letters. $1.56 


MARY'S GARDEN OF ROSES 
by Rev. Hugh F. Blunt 


In this work Father Blunt’s devotion to Our Lady has 
come to full literary flower. Between the beads of the 
Rosary he paints for us full-colored scenes from her life. 
They are all there, the Joyful, the Sorrowful, the Glorious 
—all depicted in prose that is rich in texture, strong in 
belief, tender in love. $2.00 


PRACTICAL CHARITY 
by Sister Mary Agnes, S.N.D. 


Using St. Paul’s epistle to the Romans as a basis Sister 
Mary Agnes shows us how we may practice charity every 
day—actually, quietly, fruitfully. The greater love, she 
proves, may very often be shown in the smaller things. 
This work is written in the same gracious style that made 
St. Paul’s Hymn of Charity so popular. $0.75 


Ai P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


PUBLISHERS . . . BOOKSELLERS 
12 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 
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New Papal Encyclical 


THE UNITY OF HUMAN SOCIETY 








Pope Pius XII 


“The Encyclical Summi Pontificatus 
(‘of the Supreme Pontificate’) which 
treats of the Unity of Human Society, 
is specially important as the first of the 
new Pope’s reign; also because of the 
grave and immediate issues which it 
discusses. It is important, too, in its re- 
lationship to the Encyclicals of Pope 
Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI which 
dealt with society and the state.” 
John LaFarge, S.J. 


Complete Official English Translation 





5 cents a copy; 50 for $2.25 
100 or $4.00; 1000 for $30.00 
Single copy, by mail, 10 cents 
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READY DECEMBER 15TH 


PAUL 


AND THE 


CRUCIFIED 


By WILLIAM J. McGARRY, S.J., Ph.D., S.T.D. 
Editor of THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


@ The author, in this the first publication 
sponsored by THEOLIGICAL STUDIES, 
purposes to show how St. Paul built the main 
lines of his theology around the Cross of 
Christ. Separating the various features of 
the Pauline theology of redemption, and 
explaining first those which are more easily 
understood, the author leads up to a con- 
sideration of the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 


Price $3.00 


January Choice — Spiritual Book Associates 


THE AMERICA press 


53 PARK PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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a very good example of a type of writing whose value is 
dubious. 

The author tells us in his preface that he has used 
only such material as is already known and that he 
hopes his readers will regard his book as an exotic tale 
with Stevenson as hero, rather than as a formal biogra- 
phy. We will grant the author a devotion to Stevenson’s 
memory, a close application to the letters and memoirs 
of the Stevenson family and an honest romantic appre- 
ciation of Stevenson’s dilettantish and rather ridiculous 
concern with Samoan tribal politics, but when we have 
said this, we have said all. The book remains a “manu- 
factured” book, a personal distortion of facts already 
available. 

There has been too much of that sort of rhapsody, 
ever since Strachey showed how easy it was to have a 
good time with great men’s memories, how pleasant to 
expose and dwell within the inner minds of the dead who 
happily cannot answer or object. The writer of the pub- 
licity note on the book’s jacket was accurate but un- 
fortunate when he compared this book with three other 
recently-published pseudo-psychographs, Winwar’s Poor 
Splendid Wings, Maurois’ Ariel and Stone’s Lust for 
Life. I prefer Mr. Bermann’s work to the other three, 
but all four books are merely the play of imagination, 
the identification of the personality of the biographer 
with the subject. It is too confoundedly easy; unlike such 
a genuine imaginative work as Elinor Wylie’s Orphan 
Angel, where a profound knowledge of Shelley’s person- 
ality and poetry informed and motivated a well-planned 
work of fiction, the books we have mentioned portray for 
us merely the biographer parading and grimacing in 
his subject’s cast, intellectual clothes. 

There is another side to these enthusiastic, literary 
biographies. Modern intellectuals, since they have dis- 
posed of God, are obliged in Voltaire’s phrase to create 
one for themselves. They have chosen to create gods out 
of literary men. There is the Shelley cult, for instance, 
the Joyce cult, the cult of D. H. Lawrence, and the cult 
of Robert Louis Stevenson. There is in this attitude 
nothing to avail either religion or the art of literary 
criticism. On page 218, I imagine that Mr. Bermann has 
his translator to thank for the statement that the Bishop 
of Oceania gave Stevenson’s cook, “a specially broad 
dispensation for his sins.” J. G. E. Hopkins 


PSYCHOLOGISTS 
WILL WELCOME IT 


CoGNITIVE PsycHoLocy. By Dom Thomas Vernon 

Moore. J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.75 
STUDENTS of rational psychology will welcome Dr. 
Moore’s new book, which, in broad outline, does in Eng- 
lish, what Frébes has done in German and Latin. They 
have probably felt the lack of reference by writers on 
experimental psychology to problems of rational psy- 
chology and the inadequacy in treatment of experimen- 
tal facts by rational psychologists. So, a discussion of 
these problems from both the rational and experimental 
viewpoint, by one so well qualified in both fields as Dr. 
Moore, is a valuable contribution to psychological litera- 
ture. It is gratifying to note, as the book progresses, that 
experimental findings support rather than weaken the 
basic doctrines of the scholastic treatment of cognition. 
Interestingly written and excellently printed, with its 
various illustrations and a summary at the end of each 
chapter, the book admirably achieves its purpose. Among 
its many claims to merit is the historical sketch of the 
development of theories of cognition from 530 B.C. down 
to the present. 

Dr. Moore has frankly faced the metaphysical prob- 
lems which most modern writers on psychology ignore 
and in most cases has given a thoroughly satisfactory 
solution. With his treatment of the much-vexed question 
of the origin of the primitive idea, many scholastic phi- 








losophers are likely to disagree. By placing in close con- 
nection the two statements: “Aristotle also pointed out 
that perception is not merely a matter of the Passive 
Intellect, but that it is also an active intellectual proc- 
ess”; and: “The Intellect, actively interpreting sensory 
presentations was termed in the Middle Age scholastic 
philosophy, the Intellectus Agens,” Dr. Moore seems to 
have assigned to the Intellectus Agens an activity which 
belongs to the Intellectus Possibilis. In answering his 
own question: “If perception is the assimilation of in- 
coming sensations to intellectual categories, how could 
it originate in the first Place?” the author rightly states 
that these categories are not innate. But he does not 
clearly explain their origin. 

Apart, however from his treatment of what may well 
be an insoluble problem, Dr. Moore has given us a 
valuable and much needed book which should receive a 
hearty welcome from all who are interested in scholas- 
tic philosophy. JOHN F. DusTton 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


Let Us Pray ror Our Deap. By Bernard A. Haus- 
mann, S.J. The America Press. 75 cts. 
WHILE we say the Office of the Dead, we take the place 
of the departed and plead with God for them. What 
they cannot do for themselves, we do for them. Novem- 
ber is most liturgically appropriate for helping the souls 
in Purgatory. More hope and confidence in God will be 
ours after reading and praying the Office of the Dead, 
especially the very beautiful Canticle of the Blessed 
Virgin and the Canticle of Zachary. Both are contained 
in the Office. This translation, clear and easily readable, 
on a slightly cream-colored page, makes the reading of 
the hopeful and inspired word of God agreeable to the 
eye as well as to the soul. Recommended for all as the 
word of God and a very suitable prayer for our dead. 
VINCENT F. Bgatry 


THOMAS AQUINAS; SELECTED WRITINGS. Selected and 

Edited by the Rev. M. D’Arcy, S.J. E. P. Dutton and 

Co. 90 cts. 
THE Publishers chose well in asking Father D’Arcy to 
edit this volume of selected writings of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas. From the Summa Theologica and other nu- 
merous works of the Angelic Doctor, Father D’Arcy has 
succeeded in presenting a brief but clear idea both of 
the main theme of Saint Thomas’ philosophy, and of 
his method of argumentation. It was not an easy task. 
There is no one volume that could be said to present 
the essence of Saint Thomas’ method and matter. Rather 
one must read all of Saint Thomas, some thirty-two 
volumes of quarto size, to understand his argument in 
all its fulness. For he writes of the meaning of human 
life, with its origin, powers and destiny—a subject, sure- 
ly, of vast scope. If this book serves to widen the circle 
of those who find in Saint Thomas unsurpassed wisdom 
as it should, it will make a very important addition to 
Everyman’s Library. Rosert A. Hewitt 


THE Pusuiic Lire or GeorGE CHALMERS. By Grace A. 

Cockroft. Columbia University Press. $2.75 
REFUGEE from Maryland, pugnacious pamphleteer, 
prolific and prominent historian, biographer, editor and 
essayist, George Chalmers, in his long life (1742-1825), 
participated in many events, both ephemeral and endur- 
ing. His career as a Baltimore lawyer was ended by his 
Tory opinions during the Revolutionary War. He found 
more congenial atmosphere for the exercise of his tal- 
ents as chief clerk at the Office for Trade in London and 
as colonial agent of the Bahamas. With monetary and 
political security, he devoted himself to his numerous 
and varied writings. The author lists forty-seven titles, 
including essays on Shakespeare, treatises on economics, 
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histories of the American Colonies and Scotland, biogra- 
phies of scribes, statesmen, scalawags and the Queen of 
Scots. The author, in accordance with her purpose stated 
in the title of this volume, treats but summarily most of 
Chalmers’ writings, volumes, in his day, of great impor- 
tance, some even today not without worth. The greater 
part of the present book is devoted to recounting de- 
tails of Chalmers’ life which are not worth much. It is 
regrettable that such a wealth of scholarship manifest 
in this book has been squandered on so worthless a task. 
For Chalmers, apart from his major works, is as profit- 
less, as uninteresting, as Boswell apart from his John- 
son. FRANcIs X. CURRAN 


A Great Day. By Elizabeth Seifert. Dodd, Mead and 

Co. $2.50 
THIS novel might have been written in refutation of the 
materialism of such “success” books as Pitkin’s Making 
Good Before Forty. Steve Blair had started out as a 
clerk in a drug store, but energy, skill, and the absence 
of scruples had enabled him to build up a prosperous 
drug business of his own. He supplied a gullible public 
with old-fashioned remedies done up in handy attractive 
packages and with new ones that were harmless in gen- 
eral, but also ineffective. He managed to keep his wares 
and his advertisements just within the law. 

The great day is the official opening of the new 
Blair Drug Building, and the story is limited to that one 
day, beginning at seven in the morning and running 
through till ten that night. As the day advances the 
meaning of the drug company is seen through the eyes 
of persons more or less directly concerned with making, 
distributing, or using its products. The hollowness of 
Steve’s success is brought out mainly through his son 
Chris, who as a boy had been full of enthusiasm for his 
father and the business, but had turned against it all 
when his study of chemistry had shown him how false 
it all was. Steve is determined to break Chris’ opposi- 
tion and to make him a part of the business, and Chris is 
equally determined to keep clear of it all with a faint 
hope of some day following out his chemical research to 
the discovery of some real remedy for human disease. 
The great day dies in a night of tragedy. 

WituiaM A. Dowp 


THE CATHOLIC CENTRE. By E. I. Watkin. Sheed and 
Ward. $3 

THE author seeks to illustrate the theme that Catholi- 
cism is the via media which avoids the errors of defect 
or of excess found in other religions or religious philoso- 
phies. In many parts of the book this is well done. But 
there are too many paralogisms in this book to make 
it commendable. At times these betray a lack of sure- 
ness of professional touch in matters of dogmatic the- 
ology. To illustrate, on page 145 we read that: “An in- 
crease in the number of practising Catholics, in the 
number of Communions received or clergy ordained, af- 
fords a presupposition of spiritual advance and is ceteris 
paribus a matter for thankfulness. But that it is no in- 
fallible sign of spiritual growth is proved by Our Lord’s 
denunciation of the Pharisees’ proselytism.” On this we 
may remark that since the Sacraments give their effect 
ex opere operato, we do know that an increase in Sanc- 
tifying Grace, or spiritual growth, is indicated in the 
increased reception of the Sacraments. The text concern- 
ing the Pharisees is not in point. W. J. McGarry 


a By Hector Bolitho. Longmans, Green and 
0. 
HOTFOOT, so to speak, from a rendezvous with royalty, 
Mr. Bolitho reaches our shores and lands, right side up, 
in New York. That city he finds to be cynical and unre- 
lenting, which is more or less true, according as you do 
or do not know your way about. So he reaches the con- 
clusion that to be poor in New York would be terrible. 
It would be and is; but we are tenacious. 

But do not let this introductory give you the idea that 
Mr. Bolitho is a British person of the superficially su- 
perior sort. Once he gets over the Manhattan jitters, he 








seems to fit quite nicely into the American way, which 
he candidly finds very much to his taste. The sincerity 
of his hosts all over the country, the genuine warmth of 
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their hospitality, are things about which he writes with 
a kind of humble appreciation. 

After all, there is something quite human about a 
man who has hobnobbed with kings, confessing that he 
had to skip across State lines for a pint of champagne 
wherewith to reviscerate himself, anterior to facing 
nothing more formidable than an audience of Middle 
West gentlefolk. A fellow who owns up to that much of 
human-ness is quite likely to write very humanly about 
his travels. And that is the most characteristic thing 
about what is actually a rather sketchy sort of travel 
diary. HENRY WATTS 
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Kitty Foyie. By Christopher Morley. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $2.50 
IN writing Kitty Foyle, Christopher Morley has done 
everything that the blurb on the paper jacket of his : 
novel claims for him. He has written a natural history Church Decoration 
of a woman thinking. And there may be readers who Stained Slass Windows 
like that sort of thing. Others, doubtless, will not. = = 
Kitty Foyle, the woman who is thinking, is a blasé, 
sophisticated young thing, who grew up in a shabby 
Philadelphia atmosphere with a few whiffs of the Mid- JESUS the MESSIAH | NEW TESTAMENT 
West for seasoning. The record of her early years, her . 
gangly period, and her growth to womanhood form the A Harmony of the Gospels (RE-EDITED) 
substance of the story. She is a clever woman in some in the words of the four| cut flush, 3%x5 inches, 122 
Evangelists. pages, with maps of Palestine. 
Cloth bound—III 
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ways, and her cleverness is accentuated by the sharply 
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contrasted dulness of Wyn Strafford, a scion of Phila- 
delphia’s respectable folk, and the source of romance in 
Kitty’s life. Propriety is offset by unrestraint; this may 
be a thesis. Kitty, being modern and practical, is a com- 
plete stranger to reticence and convention. Her thoughts 
occasionally have substance; her expression is generally 
painfully gauche. 

Mr. Morley has probably done what he set out to do, 
and in that he may be said to have achieved success. He 
has not, however, written a great novel (perhaps the 
epithet should be “good”). In an effort to be modern he 
has struck the snag of being contemporary, and his 
volume seems doomed to the same oblivion as the fash- 
ions in which he has anchored it. To paraphrase one of 
Kitty’s own thoughts, something of the strong taste of 
black coffee has gotten into Mr. Morley’s writing. 

JosePpH R. N. MAXWELL 
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How Srronc Is Britain? By C. E. Count Piickler. 

Veritas Press. $2.50 
THIS competent, well-balanced, dispassionate survey of 
Britain’s military, financial, economic and imperial 
strength has the unique distinction of having been writ- 
ten by a prominent German journalist and highly 
praised by the pre-war British press. 

In a brief introduction the assertion is made that “the 
mystic idea that Britain’s might is something super- 
natural is just as baseless as the idea that it is in a 
chronic state of collapse.” The rest of the book is a con- 
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vincing demonstration of this common-sense thesis. The 
author’s conclusions may be briefly stated. Although 
Britain is faced with more difficult strategic problems 
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THEATRE 


MARGIN FOR ERROR. Miss Clare Boothe, whose pre- 
vious plays are remembered with pleasure, has a new 
offering on the stage of the Plymouth Theatre. It is 
called Margin for Error; it is billed as a satirical melo- 
drama; and it is produced by Richard Aldrich and Rich- 
ard Myers, both of whom are wearing triumphant smiles 
that will not come off. For—thanks in large part to an 
excellent company—the play is already a definite hit, 
and the author and players are justified in taking part 
in the producers’ proud celebration. 

All this does not mean that the play is one to live on 
in stage history. It will have its day, and the day may 
be long and golden. But it also has faults, surprising 
ones to be made by the author of Miss Boothe’s suc- 
cesses. There are even a few times when the characters 
and situations are almost lost in its mazes. But there 
are other times, many of them, when the mounting 
action holds legitimate and lively excitement. 

The big climax comes at the end of the first act, when 
the play is just half over; and every sophisticated ob- 
server suspects, for a few unhappy moments, that the 
action is also over. But thanks to Sam Levene, as the 
Jewish policeman assigned to protect the German (Nazi) 
Consul who has made himself extremely unpopular in 
“an American city,” the action again rises to the velocity 
of a spinning top, and carries the audience pleasantly 
to the end of the melodrama. 

Its story can be told in a few sentences. A Nazi type, 
which is superbly played by Otto L. Preminger, is 
murdered at the end of the play’s first act. No hint of 
the denouement shall be given here; but apparently 
three different methods of killing have been used. The 
murdered man has been stabbed, shot and poisoned. 
This is highly satisfactory to the audience, which after 
watching his goings-on during the first half of the two- 
act play would enjoy seeing him drawn, quartered, and 
hanged as well. 

Everyone around him is suspected of the murder, for 
everyone had reasons for committing it. Finkelstein, 
the Jewish policeman who guarded him (played by 
Levene), is the first suspect. To clear himself he must 
solve the mystery of that murder, and he does it—with 
plenty of engaging shrewdness, humor, and fine acting 
thrown in. But practically everyone in the cast does 
admirable work. Bramwell Fletcher is at his best as 
the Consul’s unadmiring assistant; Bert Lytell is ex- 
cellent as the distraught American physician whose 
daughter is dying in a German concentration camp; 
Leif Erickson is a recognizable young American news- 
paper man, in love with the Consul’s wife and suspected 
of the crime because he is. 

It must be admitted that the women in the cast are 
less successful in characterization than the men, but 
this because the author was not interested in them and 
made them lay figures. Evelyn Wahle was fair as the 
German maid in the Consul’s home and Elspeth Eric, 
whose name is all any woman should be asked to carry, 
did what she could as the Consul’s unhappy wife. But 
Margin for Error is a play for actors, and its actors 
make it interesting always, and at times even incan- 
descent. 


THE POSSESSED. In its production of Dostoyevski’s 
The Possessed the Chechov Theatre Productions merely 
offered us a hope and a headache. The hope died during 
the first scene of the play. The headache lasted longer. 
I do not want to be cruel to the brave young members 
of the new organization, but the cold truth is that The 
Possessed was a dreary mess, over-acted, under-lighted, 
and as depressing in its presentation as in its text. There 
was a sizable audience in the theatre the second night. 
It looked as unhappy as I felt. ELIZABETH JORDAN 


FILMS 


DRUMS ALONG THE MOHAWEK. It is refreshing, after 
a deluge of hands-across-the-sea movie epics, to en- 
counter a piece of genuine Americana. This is a faith- 
ful, even flattering version of Walter D. Edmonds’ novel 
of pioneers in the Indian country of the Mohawk Val- 
ley. Beautifully photographed, the color process lend- 
ing itself to outdoor scenes with maximum effectiveness, 
the production captures the hard excitement of life in 
the wilderness. John Ford’s direction keeps the story 
taut even through comedy sequences, and the threaten- 
ing air which hovers over it admirably sums up the 
character of the time and the place. The plot centers 
about the adventures and hardships of a hopeful couple 
who give up an uneventful married life in the compara- 
tively effete town of Albany to brave the Mohawk Val- 
ley. As if the business of fighting off savage Indian at- 
tacks were not in itself an impediment to the pursuit 
of happiness, the community is plagued by the hated 
Redcoats and is forced into the Revolutionary scheme 
of things to save home and liberty. Claudette Colbert 
and Henry Fonda give spirited readings of robust réles, 
aided by Edna May Oliver, Arthur Shields, Ward Bond 
and John Carradine. This is excellent entertainment, 
and is authentic enough to serve an educational pur- 
pose. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


FIRST LOVE. There is just the proper amount of ro- 
mantic pathos in this otherwise bright film to make it 
universally appealing, for there is no stock response 
stronger than sympathy for unrequited love. Deanna 
Durbin goes through an adolescent disappointment il- 
lustrative of the truth that many a person who believes 
in love at first sight does not get a second look. It is a 
light-hearted tale, in the main, of the heroine of tender 
years who graduates from school into the home of a 
wealthy uncle. Along with other trials, she runs counter 
to her strong-minded cousin in the matter of a boy 
friend, and, after a brief triumph, returns to school 
to recapture the sense of being at home. She does not 
even lack a confidante, in the person of an outwardly 
crustaceous schoolmistress, who supplies a foolproof 
recipe for a happy ending. Henry Koster has composed 
his details with a nice feeling for adolescent moods 
and adult sympathies. Miss Durbin’s voice is a fresh 
surprise in ballad and aria, and Eugene Pallette, Rob- 
ert Stack and Helen Parrish help out in a splendid, 
versatile entertainment. (Universal) 


ALLEGHENY UPRISING. Another historical footnote, 
this film concentrates on the struggle of pioneers in the 
pre-Revolutionary days to protect themselves from 
marauding Indians armed with the passive aid of the 
British colonial authorities. When their protests against 
the arms smuggling go unheeded, the doughty settlers 
give a preview of 1776 and rebel. Claire Trevor and 
John Wayne are outstanding and contribute heavily to 
a production that is recommended to all. (RKO) 


RULERS OF THE SEA. The subject of this production, 
boasting an Anglo-American tinge, is another revolu- 
tion, that of ocean travel by the invention of a prac- 
ticable steam engine. It is by way of being a partial 
history of the Cunard line, too, as it shows the fruition 
of an elderly inventor’s hope for speedier sea travel. 
Difficulties pile up before the inventor and the young 
sailor who places his faith in him, as the ship owners 
scoff at the wild scheme and the first engines are de- 
Stroyed. But progress has its way, with Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr., George Brent, Margaret Lockwood and Will 
Fyfe acting as the leading spirits. The struggle gen- 
erates enough excitement to make this interesting gen- 
eral fare. (Paramount) THomas J. FITzMorris 
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THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 


“It is necessary that the priest, even among 
the absorbing tasks of his charge, and ever with 
a view to it, should continue his theological 
studies with unremitting zeal. The knowledge 
acquired at the seminary is indeed a sufficient 
foundation with which to begin; but it must be 
grasped more thoroughly and perfected by an 
ever-increasing knowledge and understanding of 
the sacred sciences.” 


Pope Pius XI 
Encyclical on the Catholic Priesthood 





Such paternal advice would seem to suggest 


a) a periodical. The busy priest cannot 
find time to consult the many books 
necessary for scholarly study. 


b) a periodical devoted to scientific and to 
technical theology, that would serve to 
inform the reader on current theologi- 
cal thought and research. 


a periodical that includes im its scope 
all departments of theology as taught 
in the best seminaries. 


a periodical offering scholarly research 
and ready references by the best-known 
theological authorities. 





THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 





February — May — September — December 
FIRST ISSUE — FEBRUARY, 1940 
THE editorial direction of Theological Studies 
was entrusted to the Reverend William J. 
McGarry, S.J., Ph.D., S.T.D., Lic.S.S., until lately 
President of Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass, 








Subscription Rates: 





In the United States, $5.00 a year 
In other countries, $5.50 a year 
Single copy . . . $1.25 








THEOLOGICAL STUDIES, 
$3 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


Reverend and Dear Sir: 


Please enter my name as an original subscriber to the 
new periodical, Theological Studies. 


Enclosed please find check for $ ...y CoVering 
my subscription to Theological Studies for the year 1940. 


(Name) 


(Address) 
NS (City, State) 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS..... 


Artistic and inspiring designs in the true Catholic Tradition which 
have been highly praised by the American and English Catholic Press. 


to the Desigaer & Publisher: 
EDWARD R. WESTBROOK 
ST. BENET’S, WESTGATE-ON-SEA, KENT, BNGLAND 


Illustrated 1939 Catalogue jree om ap 
plication 
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Book Review Section 




















The special Annual Book 
Review Section will be for- 


warded to you along with the 


December 2nd issue of 
AMERICA 





The outstanding books of 1939 
will be reviewed by a staff of 
experienced Catholic reviewers. 





Order extra copies now! Give them to your read- 
ing friends! 


Single copies, including Book Section, 10 cents. 
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EVENTS 


INEFFICIENCY and carelessness appeared. . . . A Seat- 
tle burglar broke into a house, stole only one object—a 
broken-down electric clock that was beyond repair. .. . 
In Oklahoma City, two high-school youths placed tacks 
all over the street on which a police judge drives to 
court. The judge acquired a flat tire, the youths a stiff 
fine and costs. . . . In the East a junk dealer attending 
a police auction bought scrap metal at a bargain, found 
out later that it was his own property, stolen from his 
shop a month before. .. . A tautening of tempers was 
glimpsed. . . . In Alabama a wife sought divorce be- 
cause her husband threw the book Gone With the Wind 
at her. . . . In Butte, Mont., when he got just one wrong 
number, a man pulled out his six-shooter and blasted 
off the mouthpiece of a pay-station telephone. ...A 
fondness for long walks broke up a home. In 1892 an 
Illinois husband told his wife he was going for a walk. 
Since he had not returned up to last week, the wife, 
feeling that the walk was unduly protracted, won a 
divorce. . . . The Fall elections brought some mental 
anguish to election officials. In the Far West, a man 
named Singel, asked by the election clerk whether he 
was single or married, said he was Singel and married. 
His wife declared she was Singel though married. This 
and other headaches suffered by poll officials, though 
distressing, were said to be less numerous than in 
former elections. . . . Mishaps and social upheavals 
abounded. . . . In New York a man sustained a fracture 
in his artificial leg. . . . In Rochester a deer dashed 
through a plate-glass window into a beauty shop. It 
was the first time a deer patronized a beauty parlor, 
society writers revealed. . . . To overcome her habit of 
talking too much, a San Francisco nurse cut off half 
her tongue with a scissors. .. . 


Montgomery, Ala., reported more home accidents than 
automobile accidents. . . . The report received confirma- 
tion in Buffalo where the Mayor while visiting the house 
of the Safety Board Chairman slipped on a waxed floor 
and sprained his thumb. . . . Confirmation of the report 
was also furnished in Plaistow, N. H. A fire broke out 
in a home there. As firemen fought the blaze, citizens 
gathered around and expressed critical opinions con- 
cerning the fire-fighters’ methods. The firemen turned 
the hose on the spectators. While spectators and fire- 
men battled, the house burned down. . . . A campaign 
to make homes as safe as automobiles was launched. ... 
The hazards of summer time were increased. A per- 
son attending a baseball game who is struck by a ball, 
foul or fair, cannot recover damages, a Boston judge 
ruled. ... Further expansion of the kindness-to-animals 
movement was recorded with the opening of a hospital 
for frogs in California. ... Feats continued. ... William 
Shakespeare of Auburn, N. Y., killed two pheasants 
with one shot. Any attempt to claim that Bacon did it 
will be thwarted, Shakespeare admirers said... . 


The Long Island Church of Aphrodite received a cer 
tificate of incorporation in New York. . . . Before Christ, 
Aphrodite had many temples. He closed those temples. 
His Blessed Mother became the ideal Woman of the 
Western World. . . . Today untold millions—victims of 
the Reformation which painted a false picture of Christ 
and belittled His Mother—have drifted back into un- 
adulterated paganism. . . . Now we have the Church of 
Aphrodite. Tomorrow, perhaps, we will have Temples 
of Apollo. . . . Gazing at the war-scarred world, people 
ask what is the matter with the human race. The an- 
swer is really quite simple. The world is drifting back 
to Aphrodite and Apollo, drifting away from Christ and 
Mary. That’s why the worid is sick unto death. 
THE PARADER 


